LIBERAL EDUCATION IN BRITISH FACTORIES 


Eric BAKER 


The factory is a new type of institution with its own discipline, loyalty and membership. Even so it is 
not unrelated to the general community. Hence, giving examples of workers’ educational programmes in 
England, Mr. Baker pleads for an integration of the workers’ life in the factory with life outside. 


Mr. Baker who, till recently, was joint secretary of the Quaker Centre, Delhi, has been active in the 
field of adult education and related activities both in England and India. 


One phenomenon which is assuming 
greater prominence in England during the 
last ten or twenty years is the closer integra- 
tion of the workers’ life inside the factory 
with his life outside, to the greater 
humanisation of both. To this desirable 
end a new interpretation of the factory 
management’s responsibility for the educa- 
tional welfare of their employees is con- 
tributing nota little. Thisnewirterpretation 
involves the recognition, on the employer's 
part, that the limits of his responsibility 
in this direction have not been reached 
when he has arranged for the technical 
instruction of his workers, that he has 
some responsibility (even, as I hope to show, 
in his own interests) tor their non-techrical 
education also. This responsibility became 
clearer during the last war. Before 1939 
some factories (e.g., Clarke’s, Cadbury’s 
and Rowntrée’s) had put into operation 
comprehensive schemes of technical and 
non-technica! education for their adult 
and juvenile employees. During the war the 
staffs of Crown factories included a Factory 
Training Officer whose function was to 
arrange the whole educational programme 
of the factory from inter-departmental 
lectures to apprentice training courses. 
Very soon the F.T.O. found himself also 
involved in educational activities which 
were usually regarded as being outside his 
range, especially where the factory popula- 
tion found itself in an isolated part of the 
country. Demands from the workers them- 
selves and suggestions from adult education 
organisations led to the need to organise 
W.E.A. and other classes. 


Some causes of growth—The impetus 
which the movement thus gained during the 
war has continued since and although some 
Crown factories have been closed down and 
the adult classes consequently dispersed, 
the principle that the employer should 
make regular educational provision within 
the factory, is slowly gaining ground in 
Boards of Directors. Several factors have 
contributed to the growth of this idea. 
Undoubtedly, in England, the climate of 
opinion is favourable. For some years 
those interested in education have been 
expounding their view of life as an 
integrated whole. It has been generally 
agreed that it is unhealthy for a worker to 
have his factory life unrelated to his life 
outside; both should have a part in the 
satisfaction of his interests, and frustration 
in factory work will cause frustration in 
social life and vice versa. This is recognised 
in the trouble which has been taken to 
keep youths out of dead alley jobs, as on a 
larger scale, it has also been in the creation 
of factory welfare departments. Previously, 
the worker looked on factory work simply 
as time that had to be spent for earning 
money and as the employers also took a 
similar view, industrial conflict was the 
order of the day. The newer view has 
stressed the vocational aspect of work and, 
as far as possible, efforts have been made 
both in school and factory, to ensure that 
a workers’ creative energies can find satis- 
fying expression in his job. 

The setting up of Welfare Departments has 
had an unexpected effect. Gradually there 
has developed a conception of the factory 
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as a society with its own discipline, govern- 
ment and loyalty. Not unnaturally, this 
society has come to include amongst its 
activities cultural ones too (chiefly sports at 
first). It is worthwhile noticing two points 
in connection with this development. First 
that the need arose directly from the exigen- 
cies of the situation, e.g., the need for the 
management to keep in close touch with the 
workers led to the formation of Works 
Councils in one form or another. Secondly, 
that throughout the responsibility for the 
direction of these activities has to a consi- 
derable extent rested on the workers 
themselves. 


Another reason is the realisation on 
the part of managements that to conduct 
modern industry effectively the intelligent 
co-operation of the workers is necessary. 
The worker with well-developed cultural 
and social interests is likely to be a better 
workman than one whose outlook is 
limited to his job and his home. Con- 
sequently, wherever the employer has 
sponsored and encouraged the healthful 
outside activities of his employees it has 
benefited both. In some industries this 
principle has, in one form or another, 
been put into practice for many years, cf. 
the Miners’ Welfare Scheme. The manage- 
ments’ point of view has-been well expres- 
sed by the following :— 


‘‘Today most firms are faced with 
the alternative of bringing their policy 
and practice into line with world wide 
progress or of falling behind in the race. 
The adoption of an uptodate policy 
will depend on at least two factors for its 
success; one is the capacity of its 
administrative staff to rise to the 
demands made upon it, and the other 
is the degree of intelligent understan- 
ding shown by the rank and file 


workers. The education of administra- 
tive officials, more ambitious or res- 
ponsible rank and file workers has, 
therefore, become a necessity in a 
well-equipped factory.’””? 


Pressure ftom the workers themselves 
has also played a part. Again to quote 
from Mr. Rowntree’s book (p. 165). 


‘‘Organised effort in the direction 
of providing general adult education 
(in Rowntree’s factory) dates from 
1920, when two reasons led us to 
systematise and develop facilities for 
it. One was a growing demand from a 
section of the workers and the other 
recognition on the part of the directors 
that a high standard of general? educa- 
tion was essential to the industrial 
efficiency demanded by modern con- 
ditions.” 


Forms of workers’ education.—Factory 
education is a term which covers four 
distinct forms of education; citizenship 
training, social training, technical education 
and cultural education. The scope of the 
first three forms may be indicated in 
outline as follows :— 


(a) Citizenship training: If we con- 
sider the factory as a small and 
imperfectly formed society with 
its own discipline and _ services, 
it is clear that participa- 
tion in Works Councils is a 
method of training in the responsi- 
bilities of this new ‘ ‘citizenship.’ 


Social training : This includes the 
disciplines which the new entrant 
must know, e.g., working hours, 
meal breaks, measures for factory 
safety, etc., and information 





1 Rowntree, B. S. The Human Factor in Business. p. 155. 


2 My italics—E,B. 
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about the general layout of 
the factory, e.g., rest rooms and 
cloak rooms.’ 


Technical training is too com- 
plicated a subject to be dealt 
with here. Suffice it to say that in 
many firms it has become so 
highly developed that each depart- 
ment has its own training function 
and issues a prospectus and sylla- 
bus of the course. 


Cultural education: It is clear 
that acceptance of the three forms 
of education indicated above is 
involved in acceptance of work at 
the factory. The fourth form, 
however, is distinct ‘in that it is 
not necessarily implied in simple 
factory membership, but is volun- 
tarily accepted and even, at times, 
sought for. The film club, the 
angling or the athletic clubs are 
all organisations which workers 
join because of their special in- 
terests and such interests alone 
bind its members together. The 
growth of such clubs is a sign 
of a fairly stable and healthy 
society and most factories of any 
size run at least one football or 
cricket club. The contribution 
which such education makes to 
the workers’ efficiency cannot be 
other than indirect and conse- 
quently its results may be seen 
only in a slow raising of the 
general level of interest and in- 
telligence.* 


The place of the education officer.—In 


general, the tendency is to include educa- 


tion under welfare activities and to ap- 
point an education officer on to the staff of 
the personnel and welfare department. In 
some firms (e.g., Cadbury’s) there is a 
distinct education staff, in others (e.g., 
Vauxhall’s) the functions of education 
officer are performed by the personnel 
manager in addition to his other duties. 
In the United Steel Companies, there is, 
instead of a single personnel manager, a 
personnel advisory committee presided 
over by the works manager on whom the 
final responsibility for welfare thus rests. 
In this committee, at the head office, is 
included a chief education supervisor. 
Methods of liberal education.—Having 
completed our preliminary considerations, 
we can now examine some schemes of 
liberal education in detail. These schemes 
fall under two heads, (1) where the firm 
makes use of external provisions, (2) where 
it makes internal provision of educational 
facilities. For purposes of comparison the 
schemes of two firms will be considered in 
detail Vauxhall Motors, Luton, and the 
John Lewis Partnership. Vauxhall motors 
has 11,000 employees, Lewis’s 10,000; 
Vauxhall’s is a manufacturing concern 
producing motor cars and _ therefore 
employing a large number of workers who 
have had considerable technical training. 
Lewis’s is a distributing concern employing, 
very largely, untrained women shop assis- 
tants (although, of course, they havea 
technical staff as well). The large majority 
of Vauxhall’s employees are concentrated 
in the Luton factory, whilst Lewis’s own 
department stores in many towns so that 
their employees are scattered throughout 
the country. From these considerations 
it will be seen that the problems which 





3 The description of ‘‘Induction Training’’ in the Institute of Labour Management’s 


pamphlet 


Training for Industrial Employment (p. 28) unconsciously underlines the concept of the ‘‘factory society” 
with its own traditions, loyalties and disciplines. ‘“This type of training represents a positive attempt to win 
the confidence of a new entrant instead of assuming that co-operation is naturally forthcoming. If an employee 
is to do his job effectively, he must be able to identify himself with the aims of the company 
(The aim of the training) is to help the employee find his real place in an entirely new environment.” 

4 Valuable information and comments on this point may be obtained from Management of Labour 
Relations by Watkins and Dodd published by McGraw-Hill, 1938. 
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each has to face give a distinctive aspect 
to their respective educational schemes. 


(1) All education authorities have, for 
many years, been accustomed to providing 
educational facilities, such as evening trade 
classes, for the employees of firms (especially 
junior employees). Sometimes this co-opera- 
tion has been very close as in Bournville 
where the continuatior school buildings 
were built and are maintained by Cadbury’s 
while the local authority provides the 
teachers. Clarke’s of Street arrange for their 
younger employees’ education by taking 
on twice as many young people as are 
actually needed and are thus able to ensure 
that all of them spend half the week in 
school.® 


The liberal education of adults, how- 
ever, is a new responsibility for manage- 
ments and, therefore, they are feeling 
their way cautiously, taking advantage 
of the newly created agencies for the 
purpose. Two of these agencies are well 
known, but may be briefly referred to 
here. :— 


(a) Pendley Manor, Tring, about 30 
miles from London, is an old 
country house, which is being used 
tor residential courses for adults. 
These courses are so designed 
that students may stay from a 
day to a month, but the unit is, 
in general, a three day series of 
talks which ate organised around 
a central theme. A __ typical 
programme is as follows :— 


Central theme : Foundations of Today. 


Monday evening: Introduction to Yes- 
terday. 


Tuesday : Pages from the Pasi, 


1745-1845. 


Gainsborough to Pi- 
casso. 

Russia : Whence? 
Everyone Can Enjoy 
Good Music. 

The Pages are Turned 
1845-1901. 

Russia : Whither? 
Science is Born. 

The Pages are Turned 
Again. 

Science Takes Control 
America : The Cradle 
of Democracy. 

In addition there are miscellaneous lectures 
and classes. From this programme, it will 
be seen that the lectures are of a popular 
nature; the organisers have, in fact, 
described the course as ‘‘a mental cocktail’ 
intended rather to stimulate the appetite 
than to give nourishment; if the course 
has been successful, the student will of his 
own accord search for further information. 
This description is unfortunate as it has 
led to a certain amount of purblind criticism 
from the old die-hards of adult education. 


As Pendley is only a short distance 
from Luton, Vauxhall’s have been sending 
their employees as an experiment. To 
avoid any resentment, the men were asked 
to nominate those who should go and, 
from among the nominations, the manage- 
ment chose twelve who represented a 
cross section of the intelligence and interest 
of the workers. To gain the men’s co-opera- 
tion the proposal was put to them as 
something which the management wanted 
to experiment with and on which they 
wanted the guidance of the men’s thinking. 
When they returned the men were asked 
to write reports which were later discussed 
with the welfare manager. 


The reaction of those who have been 


Wednesday : 


Thursday : 





5 The Education Act of 1944 makes it compulsory for all young persons who are not at school, but 
who are under 18 years of age to attend a ‘‘Country College” for one whole day or two half days a week 
(or its equivalent). This affects mainly, of course, juveniles in employment. 
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to Pendley has been favourable and their Broadstairs. 
reports have stressed :— 


(i) That the surroundings were com- 
fortable. 


(ii) That the subjects were well ‘‘put 
over.” 


(iii) That it was easy to get at the 
lecturer to discuss matters with 
him afterwards. 


Vauxhall’s transport the men to and 
from Pendley free in the Works’ bus, pay 
their wages for the three days they are 
there and half the fees, the other half being 
paid by the W.E.A. 


(b) Cheshunt College, Cambridge : 
This scheme is one which was 
evolved by the Industrial Depart- 
ment of the YMCA. Large 
firms such as I.C.I. are invited 
to release men who are in training 
for high administrative posts 
and send them to Cheshunt 
College for the length of one 
Cambridge term (two months). 
Here in consultation with Profes- 
sor A. V. Murray, the Principal, 
they decide what subject or subjects 
they would like to study and 
spend their time reading and 
attending university lectures. Al- 
though they are all technical men, 
they welcome this two months 
break to study cultural subjects 
(the classic instance is the chemical 
engineer who concentrated on 
Boswell) whilst the firm finds, in 
the men’s broader outlook, a 
return for the expense which the 
scheme involves them in. 


The YMCA has in hand a second 
scheme to which firms send young people 
for shorter periods. This is at Glyn House, 


(2) Schemes involving internal provision: 

(a) Vauxhall’s have a very complete 
scheme of youth supervision, ap- 
prentice and foreman training 
but the development of cultural 
activities is still embryonic. One 
consideration is that such activities 
as the discussion groups and pain- 
ting groups which are held at the 
firm must be held out of working 
hours—partly to avoid trade union 
protests either that the men were 
being compelled to attend the 
groups or that it was not fair to 
throw extra work on those who 
did not attend, and partly for 
reasons of normal production 
and to facilitate this, a 40 hour 
week has, for some time, been 
their aim. 


The firm’s intention is to build their 
own school block near the factory and to 
carry on these courses as at Pendley (i.e., 
three day courses) in addition to weekly 
classes of the W.E.A. type. A problem 
which remains to be solved, however, is 
how to compensate for the residential 
advantages which have made Pendley so 
attractive. 


(b) The John Lewis Partnership has 
a scheme which, as we should 
expect to find from our previous 
discussion, is considerably differ- 
ent from the Vauxhall scheme. 


Under the inspiration of Sir Richard 
Livingstone and the Danish Folk High 
Schools, the Partnership converted the 
residential club which they owned near 
London into a residential college and 
invited a Bristol University professor and 
his wife to act as Principals. The college 
provides cultural non-vocational education 
and, according to the sponsors, ‘‘aims 


ultimately to become a small private 
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university offering any course anyone 
wants.’”6 

The course is open to all employees 
over 18 years of age who elect to go, what- 
ever their rank. They pay £1/- per week for 
board and lose two weeks of their annual 
holiday. In exchange, they spend twelve 
weeks at the college and their wages are 
paid throughout that period. The twelve 
weeks are divided into two six weeks 
periods which form Parts (I) and (II) of the 
course. Part (I) consists of lectures and 
reading on the History of Europe over the 
last 2,000 years (mainly cultural and social); 
a short course on straight and crooked 
thinking (elementary logic) and miscellane- 
ous lectures, e.g., on the history of fashions. 
The aim is to stimulate the student and 
give him (her) a background of historical 
knowledge. At the end of this Part, the 
student returns to his normal shop work 
and for six weeks follows a course of 
controlled reading and essay writing 


in his spare time. The second six weeks 
back at the college is spent in study of 
currént affairs and local and central govern- 


ment. Subsequent week-end refresher 
courses constitute ‘‘follow-up” work. 


Difficulties and conditions of success.— 


(i) A comparison of the Vauxhall 
education scheme with the John 
Lewis Scheme shows that the 
former is being evolved slowly 
and freedom is being given’ for it 
to be moulded by internal and 
external pressures; the latter on 
the other hand was planned on 
a generous scale from the start 
but one is compelled to wonder 
whether the enthusiasm of the 
planners did not outrun the en- 
thusiasm of the workers for, 


whilst at Vauxhall there was keen 


(ii) 


interest in and competition to go 
to Pendley, Lewis’s admitted that 
their scheme had not aroused 
much response from _ their 
employees. 


It is interesting to note that 
Pendley has met with success 
where its approach to a work’s 
management has been based on the 
principle that education is valuable 
in itself for the man himself. 
Moreover, the firm’s response has 
been readiest where it has a well 
established welfare department, 
since such a department is able 
to keep in close touch with the 
men and to leaven the manage- 
ment.’ 


Other factozs besides size deter- 
mine the possibility and the shape 
of factory education such as 
whether the firm is engaged in 
manufacture or in distribution. If 
it is engaged in manufacture, the 
type of product will determine the 
intelligence level of employees and 
the ease with which they can be 
released for short periods. Never- 
theless, it remains in general true 
that only large firms can entertain 
schemes such as those mentioned 
here; for only large firms can 
release a dozen men—some of 
whom may be in key positions— 
without throwing undue strain on 
those who remain. 

Not only does the success of any 
such scheme depend on the rela- 
tions between employer and em- 
ployee being reasonably stable, 
but as was pointed out at the 
beginning of this article, it also 
depends upon the ‘‘climate of 





6 -I quote from a private conversation. 


7 One may add that where, as at Vauxhall’s and at Miles Aircrafts, Reading, one of the directors 
makes education his special concern, the policy of the firm is likely to be more enlightened. 
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opinion” in the country as a 
whole. The two most important 
factors in forming that climate of 
opinion are first, a genera] ap- 
preciation of the value of adult 
education and, secondly, wide- 
spread elernentary education. It is 
certain that the schemes men- 
tioned here could not have 
achieved the success they have 
achieved had the working man, 
on the whole, not been already 
persuaded that cultural, non-voca- 
tional education, had a value of 
its own, a persuasion which in 
England is the result of 150 years 
of adult education. The second 


factor is of importance both in 
its effect on the first and also 
in so far as it determines the form 
which adult education will take. 
In India, for instance, if the 
general principle were accepted 
it should be possible to evolve 
less ‘‘academic”’ and literary but 
equally successful schemes. 

Tn conclusion, it seems that, although 
there is a certain amount of ‘‘shop-window 
dressing,” this little noticed aspect of 
adult education has reached a stage where it 
will have a considerable effect in helping 
to form an enlightened industrial society 
even though the results may be delayed 
till the end of this century. 








HOW COUNSELING IS DONE 


Miss VirciniA M. AXLINE 


New developments in psychology have re-established the dignity and worth of the individual’s 


Trsona- 


lity. The practical psychologist appearing in the role of the counselor helps the individual solve his own 
vse ts sealinne be self-effort and understanding. In the following article, the author explains with 
special reference to the Counseling Centre at the University of Chicago, the role of the counselor and how 
he handles the therapeutic technique of non-directive counseling. 


Miss Axline is Research Associate in the University of Chicago. 


There has been a growing interest in 
non-directive therapy during the past few 
years and especially so since the Counseling 
Centre was organized at the University 
of Chicago in 1946. The Counseling Centre 
at the University of Chicago is dedicated 
to the practice of non-directive therapy and 
to extensive research in that field. Because 
thisis so we are often confronted with ques- 
tions asking why we confine our counsel- 
ing to the technique known as non-directive 
or client centred to the exclusion of all 
other types of counseling? What is this 
non-directive counseling? What is the basic 
philosophy underlying this treatment? 
What are the basic principles that are 
applied to create the non-directive relation- 
ship? What is the role of the non-directive 
counselor? What type of client is able to 
utilize this sort of counseling? What use 
do we make of tests at our Counseling 
Centre? What are we doing in research? 
An attempt is made here to answer some of 
these questions. 


Why do we confine our counseling to the 
non-directive technique?—Because we be- 
lieve, from our experience, that this is the 
most effective method of helping individuals 
achieve personal adjustment, and because 
this belief is backed by an accumulating 
amount of evidence that this is so, and 
because our research amplifies and 
objectifies our basic hypotheses. In addition 
to these reasons, when a counselor has 
accurately grasped the basic philosophy 
underlying this method, and when it has 
become an integral part of his thinking, 


then he can use no other technique because 
it would violate this basic philosophy and 
by its very inconsistency create only 
confusion and conflict in the client. This is 
perhaps the one point that is hardest of all 
to understand and I should like to 
emphasize the need for consistency on the 
part of the counselor, if he is to create the 
relationship necessary for successful non- 
directive counseling. 


What is this non-directive counseling ?— 
It is an experience for an individual who is 
seeking help with a personal adjustment 
problem which enables him to look squarely 
at himself, gain an understanding of him- 
self, learn to accept himself. Then, after 
the individual has clarified his self-concept, 
he is able to chart his own course of action 
in a more positive and constructive manner. 
He leaves the counseling experience with 
more than an answer to a specific problem. 
He has gained self-respect, self-confidence, 
and emotional maturity. In the relationship 
that is created between the client and the 
counselor the client assumes the responsi- 
bility for himse!f; the strong curative 
forces that are within each individual are 
released. The client grows more mature 
psychologically, through this experience. 


What is the basic philosophy underlying 
non-directive therapy?—Our basic philoso- 
phy stresses a deep respect for the integrity 
of the individual—a respect that is so honest 
that it transcends age, problem, or situation. 
This same philosophy and underlying 
principles are utilized as fully in non- 
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directive play therapy, the only difference 
being that there the child’s natural medium 
for self-expression is his free, undirected 
play rather than verbalization across the 
counseling table. And it is there, in play 
therapy experiences with very young, emo- 
tionally deprived children that we can really 
see the force of this drive for self-realization 
and maturity so crystal clear. I can recall 
many cases of children—neglected by their 
parents, deprived of what we have consi- 
dered basic needs for every individual, facing 
what seemed to be unbearable problems—- 
who through non-directive play therapy 
were somehow strengthened sufficiently to 
meet these problems and who emerged 
from the therapy more mature, independent 
and adjusted. If a young child can work 
through serious problems by means of 
non-directive therapy, then surely an adult 
is as capable of doing so, too. 


I have worked with individuals whose 
problems centred around their acceptance 
of a severe physical handicap—and I refer 
specifically to a young girl who was a 
spastic—a victim of cerebral palsey—and 
through a series of non-directive counseling 
interviews she worked through her emotio- 
nal problems and finally came to grips with 
her handicap. She asked herself: Was she 
a handicap? or was she a person? And at 
first she thought that by sheer will power 
she could overcome the muscular in- 
coordination and she attempted to control 
muscles that would not be controlled. 
Then followed the insight that her persona- 
lity was within herself—something apart 
from her physical handicap—eand with 
that insight came self-acceptance, self- 
direction, and more positive and construc- 
tive attitudes. 


I have worked with children and adults 
who seemed to have three strikes against 
them from the beginning because their 
environment or family relationships were 

2 


so negative—and yet, without manipula- 
ting the environment in the slightest degree, 
those individuals have been able to meet 
those situations in a very constructive 
manner and did something about it them- 
selves, 


A counselor’s accumulating ‘experi- 
ence reinforces his confidence in this 
procedure. And when our research keeps 
pace with our experience then we are better 
able to evaluate it scientifically and able 
also to perfect our technique. 


Our basic philosophy is based upon 
this concept: The individual has within 
himself this strong growth drive. The 
individual learns first to know himself, 
accept himself, achieve self-respect and 
self-confidence—and once he has acquired 
this, then he is able to accept others, 
respect other personalities, enter into more 
satisfactory relationships with others, and 
direct his life in more constructive ways. 


What- are the basic principles that are 
applied to create the non-directive relationship? 
—The first requirement is to establish 
rapport With the client so that he feels free 
to express himself fully. The client must 
feel secure in this relationship, must trust 
the counselor to respect his confidence, and 
must feel accepted whether he is expressing 
negative, ambivalent, or positive feelings. 

It is only after the rapport is established 
that the client is able to move ahead on his 
own, 


The client must be granted the per- 
missiveness to lead the way, to bring out 
the things that to him are important—to 
bring out what he wishes to bring out when 
he is ready to do so. Thus all questions, 
probing, suggestions, advice from the 
counselor are ruled out. This is the client’s 
hour to use as he sees fit. The counselor 
does not inject his evaluation, judgment, 
or insight into this experience. 
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As the client relates his story the 
counselor is alert to recognize the attitudes 
and feelings that the client expresses and 
reflects these back to the client in such a 
way that the client is able to gain insight 
into his behaviour. For it is only when the 
emotions are syphoned off, so to speak, 
and the individual is able to look at himself 
in the cool light of reason, that he is able 
to make constructive decisions, and to 
achieve adjustment. It seems that this 
cannot be achieved by telling the client 
what is wrong with him, what he should do, 
or why he behaves as he does. The client 
must work through this himself or it is 
not his solution, and if it is not his solution 
then it is a flimsy thing and not functional. 
It is in this area that most of the mis- 
conceptions of non-directive therapy 
arise. There is such a difference between 
reflection of content and selective reflection 
of emotionalized attitudes that the client 
expresses. To be able to accurately catch 
these attitudes and to reflect them back 
to the client in such a manner that they are 
not- mere echoes, calls for sensitivity and 
concentration on the part of the counselor. 
That is one of the decisive factors in con- 
veying to the client that the counselor 
understands, accepts the client exactly as 
he is, grants him the permissiveness to 
utilize fully the capacities for growth 
within himself. It is this that enables the 
client to achieve insight, that gives him the 
experience of being a person respected in 
his own right—a person who has the sole 
right to direct his own life—a person 
who can draw upon the rich resources 
within himself that need only freeing to 
function to their fullest capacity. 
Occasionally someone gets the errone- 
ous idea that this reflection of feelings is 
just an echo, a mirroring back of exactly 
what has been said, a trite repetition, or an 
absent ‘‘umhmn” while the counselor 
takes a cat-nap. And we sometimes hear 
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jokes to that effect. Someone says, ‘‘I 
think I’ll take a chocolate coke.” And 
someone answers, ‘‘You feel that you 
would like a chocolate coke.”’ That is not a 
reflection of an attitude. It is a shallow 
misconception of the whole process. 


The role of the counselor is not one of 
passivity.—It calls for the most severe self- 
discipline that I know of—to be able, as a 
counselor, to trust the other person to 
solve his own problems and make his own 
decisions, to concentrate on what that 
client is saying and feeling so that the coun- 
selor can select and clarify those feelings— 
and it requires an intense, unrelaxing 
concentration—to have the kind of trust 
and respect for the individual that will let 
him select what he wishes to discuss, to let 
him decide how he will meet his problems, 
and for the counselor to hold only to the 
limitations of time, place, and counselor 
participation. The counselor must refrain 
from becoming emotionally involved in 
his client’s problem. 


The client experiences—and sometimes 
for the first time in his life—what it is like 
to walk alone. The counselor, by the con- 
sistent adherence to these basic principles 
says by his very attitude and behaviour 
toward his client ‘‘I believe that you have 
within yourself the power and the ability 
to direct your own Jife. Iam here to provide 
the kind of situation that makes you depend 
upon yourself, to test out your inner 
capacities.” It is a challenge that few clients 
can resist. It is indeed a unique situation. 
Too many people are far too ready with 
solutions for other people’s problems. 
As you all know ftom your own ex- 
periences, advice is almost as free as the 
air. And most people listen to another 
mentally tapping their feet impatiently, 
waiting for that person to finish, so that 
they can get in their two cents worth. But 
the non-directive counseling relationship 








How CovunsELING 1s DonE ll 


is not like that. It is a relationship between 
two people, but it is centred completely 


upon the client and it is truly his hour. 


In my opinion the success or failure of 
non-directive counseling experience rests 
upon the relationship that is built up 
between the counselor and the client. 
The strength and consistency of this rela- 
tionship determines the depth to which the 
client can go. The counselor must not 
waver—must not put out supporting techni- 
ques, suggestions, or advice when he feels 
that his client is not doing the right thing. 
The non-directive counselor would not» be 
holding judgment in reserve, just in case 
the client did not perform according to the 
counselor’s preconceived idea as to what he 
should do. Judgments and preconceived 
solutions to problems have no place in the 
non-directive counseling relationship. Any 
element that the counselor injects that 
the client did not put in by his own selection 
cancels out the feeling that we are trying to 
communicate to our clients. It is a genuine 
respect for the individual. It is not some- 
thing that can be put on and off like a coat. 
It is not achieved by following a manual 
of directions. It is not fluctuating or in- 
consistent. It is like a steady flame that 
burns throughout the series of interviews— 
burning for each and every cilent—for the 
seemingly inadequate, incompetent three 
year old who is not even able to talk on 
through every individual possibility. This 
confidence in the individual’s ability to 
help himself and to become more indepen- 
dent and self-directing and mature is never 
fully appreciated by a counselor until he 
has seen it in operation. The more experi- 
ences they have in observing this process 
of self-directed growth the more ready they 
are to admit that that force is more powerful 
than anything they could inject into the 
situation. 

The therapy takes place in a neutral, 
safety zone. The quality of the acceptance 


and permissiveness extended to the client 
determines.the use the client will make of 
this situation. There can be no approval or 
disapproval shown or the client is apt to 
waver in his decision and _self-under- 
standing. It is the absence of judgmental 
values that keeps the client’s confidence in 
himself and in the counselor. The consis- 
tency of the attitudes extended toward 
the client are extremely important. If the 
counselor is not diagnosing—if he is not 
interpreting—ifhedoesnotplacehisjudgment 
ahead of his client’s—if he is sensitive to the 
attitudes and feelings of the client, then the 
client can move ahead on his own, finding 
with each step a better understanding of 
himself, and new courage to be himself, 
and the strength to become independent 
and self-reliant. When the individual learns 
to know himself completely, then he be- 
comes the master of himself and is truly a 
free man. If counseling, or psychotherapy, 
or call it what you will—is one means of 
freeing the individual so that he can become 
a more spontaneous, creative, and happy 
individual, then it is well worth further 
study and more extensive application. 
If it seems to be a way of extending emo- 
tional hospitality to a troubled and confused 
individual, then it seems only just that it 
be tried. 


Non-directive counseling is not a 
simple and easy thing to do. And the only 
thing that will convince the beginner that 
this is true is an actual counseling experi- 
ence. The only thing that really convinces 
a counselor that non-directive therapy is an 
effective method is to have completed a 
successful case. And the only way to have a - 
really successful case is to have mastered 
the basic philosophy, to be able to establish 
the necessary relationship with the client, 
and to have developed the sensitivity to 
emotionalized attitudes that enables the 
counselor to reflect back these attitudes in 
such a way that they bring about insight. 
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At the University of Chicago there is a 
vocational guidance centre, a reading clinic, 
a speech clinic, and psychiatric services. 
These are apart from the Counseling Centre 
—and their purposes are to help an 
individual with specific problems. If an 
individual comes to the Counseling Centre 
and requests vocational guidance tests, 
remedial reading instructions, speech cor- 
rection—they are referred to these other 
departments. If a client gives evidence of 
being psychotic he is referred to a psychia- 
trist. On the other hand, if someone goes to 
the vocational guidance centre, and the 
reading clinic, and in the opinion of the 
psychologists there seems to have emotional 
problems or a problem of personal adjust- 
ment, then he is referred to the Counseling 
Centre. It is through this cooperative 
arrangement that we are able to offer a 
more adequate and complete service to 
our client. 


Our research at the Counseling Centre 
is working to gain objective measurements 
to the changes that occur in the individual 
as a result of counseling—changes in per- 
sonality, reading ability, speech, intelligence, 
social adjustment. And the tests that are 
given at the Counseling Centre are primarily 
for the purpose of research, given to the 
clients with their permission. Complete 
counseling cases are electrically recorded— 
with the client’s permission—to enable us 
to study more completely what. really 
happened during a counseling series, and 
what changes can be measured. We have 
several research studies underway at the 
present time. For example, one study is 
being conducted in cooperation with 
Drs. Gray and Robinson of the Reading 
Clinic at the University of Chicago to 
determine the effectiveness of non-directive 
therapy for individuals who have reading 
difficulties. Research in group therapy, play 
therapy, and the implications of this theory 


for education, for counselor training pro- 
grammes—and many other problems are on 
our research agenda. 


All of these research studies are for 
the purpose of helping us perfect our 
technique by obtaining a better under- 
standing of the dynamics of human 
behaviour, by knowing better the basic 
personality structure. 


At the present time it is virgin 
territory, but the implications that we are 
uncovering in our studies are significant. 
We are impressed by the implications of 
this theory for education, for the field of 
medicine, for the resolution of social 
conflicts. But even so we do not lose sight of 
the fact that it is the strength within each 
individual, and his capacity for growth, upon 
which we build. 


Non-directive counseling  illustrated.— 
The following case is included to illustrate 
non-directive counseling. 


Jenny was in the eighth grade. She was a 
poor student—and a very poor reader, 
although intelligence tests indicated that her 
difficulty was not due to low intelligence. 
Jenny was referred to the counselor as a 
reading problem. She seemed very disturbed 
when she appeared in the counselor’s 
office. She sat down and twisted her hand- 
kerchief between her hands and grinned 
wanly at the counselor. An excerpt from the 
first contact follows :— 


‘‘T just don’t know what to 
do. I’m so unhappy about 
everything. I haven’t got any 
friends and I’m so big. I’m 
the biggest girl in the whole 
school and I’m so dumb. 
I just can’t do anything. And 
I’m so ashamed.” 


Jenny : 





Counselor : 


Jenny : 


Counselor : 


Jenny : 


How CowunseELinc 1s Done 


‘*Things don’t seem to be 
going so well for you in 
school and you feel unhappy 
about it.” 


“Yes. You see I’m having 
some trouble right now with 
my cousin. She’s pretty and 
she’s smart. And she’s been 
fighting with me and calling 
me names. She says awful 
things about me that aren’t 
true. And she says she'll 
steal my boy friend. She 
could too, if she really wanted 
to because she is smart and 
awful pretty and I worry so 
much about it all. These 
fights we have. And I feel so 
bad.” 


‘fYou really worry about 
these fights and the threats 
your cousin makes.” 


(interrupting) ‘‘Yes. To take 
away my boy friend. And 
I’m so tall. I scrunch down all 
I can. I crawl along so I won’t 
look so big. But—what she 
says about me isn’t true. 
Honest, it isn’t. I go out 
with boys, but I’m not a 
bad girl. Honest, I’m not.” 


‘It disturbs you when she 
says you’re a bad girl.” 


‘“Because I’m not. But it’s all 
a part of a big, big worry. 
Because, well, I don’t have 
any friends and I just can’t 
say no and that’s what really 
bothers me. I’m afraid. If 
I’m with some one and they 
suggest that we do something 
and I don’t want to do it 
I’m afraid to come right out 
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and say no. I’m afraid if they 
would leave me and so I say 
yes—yes—yes—to everything 
they ask me to do and [| 
don’t want to do any of the 
things they suggest and so 
I do those things, too, and 
I feel terrible. I can’t sleep 
at night. It worries me so.” 


‘‘Their friendship means so 
much to you that you can’t 
say no to anything they ask 
you to do and yet it worries 
you a great deal.” 


**Oh yes. It does worry me. 
Because I live in the fear that 
some day—some day they 
will ask me to do something 
really bad—and I’ll do it— 
and—.” (The expression on 
her face indicates extreme 
anxiety). 

‘It puts you in a bad spot— 
worried to death in case you 
do something really bad be- 
cause you can’t say no.” 


**Yes. And—Well, even 
now I do things that I know I 
shouldn’t do. We smoke and 
when we can get it we drink 
and sometimes we go down- 
town and pick up sailors. ,I 
really don’t like to do any of 
those things. I don’t want to 
do them. But the minute 
I’m asked, I grab my things 
and rush out and act real 
glad. I’m really at their mercy. 
They could make me do any- 
thing. Because I can’t say no.” 


‘You really feel that you 
put yourself completely at 
their mercy because you just 
can’t make yourself say no.” 
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‘*Yes.’’ (Smiles bitterly). ‘‘And 
I get to thinking about all 
these things in school and I 
just can’t listen to the teachers. 
I say to myself every day, 
I say Jenny, now listen to 
Miss X. And I look at her— 
as steady as I can—and she 
starts to talk—and the minute 
she starts to talk, then I’m 
off too. No matter how hard 
I try. Just tell myself—you 
listen to her—I try. Really I 
do. But...” 


‘All of these worries get in 
your way and even though 
you do tell yourself you’re 
going to listen—you just can’t 
do it.” 


‘1 think of Jack and my 
cousin and how she said she 
would take him away from 
me. Jack is a sailor. He 
thinks I’m _ eighteen. He 
doesn’t know I’m just a 
grammar school student. He 
thinks I’m in high school. And 
I know my cousin is crazy 
about him. She is even 
younger than I am, but she is 
in high school. And she said 
she would take him away 
from me. I don’t know what 
to do. She said that she 
would tell him that I was a 
bad girl and I would do 
anything a man asked me 
to do—and I keep worrying— 
what if he did ask me to do 
something awful? I know all 
about the facts of life. I know 
what could happen. There 
was a social worker once 
who told us. And you can 
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Counselor : 


* how terrible it is. 


get an awful disease and go 
crazy and may even die. 
And Mama would kick 
me out. I know she would. 
They are awful religious. And 
I wouldn’t want to do it. 
I really wouldn’t. It would be 
just because I would be 
afraid to say no. I’d be 
afraid he would walk out and 
never come back again so I 
would say yes and...” (She 
covered her face with her 


hands and shuddered.) 


‘*You are really quite worried 
about what might happen to 
you—teally serious conse- 


quences—just because you 
feel that you can’t say no.” 


‘*Yes. And I—it’s a terrible 
feeling. You just can’t believe 
I’m all 
mixed up. Because I like 
babies. And if I had a baby 
I could quit school and I 
just hate school. But I know 
I couldn’t stay home—and 
maybe Jack wouldn’t marry 
me—and they would take 
the baby away from me—and 
then?” 


‘It’s a miserable feeling. One 
way you look at it, it 
seems as though you might 
find a solution to the school 
problem by having a baby 
and having to quit school and 
on the other hand you feel 
there would be a very real 
problem if you did have a 
baby. Jack might not marry 
you. You couldn’t stay home. 
They might even take the 
baby.” 
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‘*Yes. That’s right.”’ (A long 
pause). ‘‘And then the gossips 


_ would be right when they 


said I was bad. I would be 
bad. And I might get a 
disease. And the baby might 
be as dumb as me. And I 
wouldn’t have any money. 
I know how terrible that is— 
not having any money.” 


‘*You feel there would be the 
possibility of a lot of unhappy 
complications.” 


‘*Yes. I know how I feel now 
when my cousin taunts me 
and calls me a bad girl. 
It gets me, right here. I feel 
miserable—really terrible. 
And I’d feel even worse if it 
was true.” 


‘It’s bad enough when there 
aren’t any grounds for her 
remarks about you—but you 
think it would be worse if the 
remarks were true.” 


‘Oh yes. I know it.” 


**You’re really sure that you 
would feel worse.” 


**Yes. Everything would be 
worse than it is, really. I'd 
be more afraid of what people 


would say. I’d be afraid 
everyone would snub me if I 
did. And I know they would. 
Everything would be a lot 
worse.” 


**You feel pretty sure that 
your problem would only 
multiply if you got yourself 
in any deeper.” 


‘*Yes. I just wish I could say 


no. I just wish I could get so 
I didn’t care what people felt 
when I said no. I just wish I 
didn’t care whether I ever saw 
them again.” 


‘*You really want to be able 
to say no and mean it,—and 
not waver because of the 
other people’s reaction.” 


Counselor : 


‘*Yes. That’s what I really 
wish.”’ 


Jenny : 


At a later contact Jenny announced 
that she had asked her mother to say no 
for her and that she told the girls and boys 
when they asked her to go some place with 
them ‘‘You’ll have to come home and ask 
my mother,” and when they did, she had 
pre-arranged that her mother say no for her.. 
‘‘Mother would say ‘No, Jenny can’t go.’ 
And I would coax and beg there in front 
of the others. I’d say, ‘Oh, please, mom, 
please. Don’t be an old meany. Let me go!’ 
But I had always told her ahead of time 
not to break down and say yes, because I 
didn’t want go with them.” 


Then later the announcement that she 
was not seeing her cousin any more indica- 
ted more steps to help herself. She said she 
avoided the places where her cousin might 
be. 

Then after the dance, where Jack, the 
cousin, and Jenny were all thrown together, 
she said, ‘‘My cousin came up to Jack and 
they danced a lot. She’s real pretty. And 
she said to me ‘I’m going to steal your boy 
friend.’ And I felt awful bad about it. 
She had on such a pretty dress. Mine was 
an old one, made over. But I just said 
‘That’s up to you two. If Jack wants to go 
with you, okay.’ Jack was right there. 
And my cousin said to Jack ‘She’s a bad 
girl. She does the awfullest things.’ But Jack 
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didn’t pay any attention to her. He made his 
choice and he decided he liked me better. 
And I can say no now, too, if it’s something 
I don’t think I should do.” 


Then she took more positive steps. 
She got a job after school rather than hang 
around the corner drug store with the rest 
of the gang. She decided to do something 
about her study problem and told the 
counselor that she had asked her older 


brother to help her with math and reading 
and had offered to pay him to help her and 
he had agreed to do it. She expressed fears 
and anxieties about failing again and 
related how terrible she felt other times 
when the rest of the class passed and she had 
stayed behind—a failure. After she had 
worked through her emotional problems, 
then she was ready to do something about 
remedial instructions in reading and arith- 
metic. 





LAND PROBLEMS OF ADILABAD ABORIGINALS 


P. Seru MApHAvVA Rao 


Land problems in Adilabad district in Hyderabad State reflect in a marked degree the displacement of 
original reclaimers of the soil for cultivation, and the consequent disruption in the social patterning of settle- 
ments. The encroachment of immigrant non-aboriginal cultivators upon the aboriginal Pi a agp holdings 


has created serious socio-economic problems which legislative measures alone can e 


ectively combat. In 


the following paper, which was submitted to the All India Conference of Social Work (1947), the author 
suggests a reorientation in land and forest policies of the State in order to stabilise agriculture. 


Mr. Rao is Social Service Officer, Adilabad, Hyderabad State. 


The district of Adilabad in Hyderabad 
State is the home of a large and solid block 
of aboriginal population of about 1,10,000. 
Out of a total Gond population of 1,14,228 
residing in the State, 71,874 are to be found 
in Adilabad district alone. An overwhel- 
mingly large number speaks Gondi, and 
are known as Raj Gonds. In the easterr 
parts of the district another community 
known as Darve Gonds are _ found. 
They do not have any matrimonial 
relations with Raj Gonds and form a 
small endogamous community by them- 
selves. Distinct from these are the Telugu 
speaking Gonds found in the south-eastern 
part of the district, and known as Munne 
Gonds. Their community also is small in 
number. Besides the Gonds referred to 
above are the Kolams, primitive and more 
depressed than the Gonds. They number 
between 3 to 4 thousand, and excepting for 
the Telugu Kolams near Asifabad who speak 
the Telugu language and are known as 
Mannyods, they speak their own Kolami 
language. These comprise a tribe inhabiting 
mainly the jungle tracts and cultivate hill 
slopes by means of a small hoe affixed to a 
knee shaped haft. The Naikpods come next. 
Barring a few in Kinwat, where a Naikpodi 
dialect is spoken, the Naikpods speak 
Telugu, and are dividedinto plain Naikpods 
and hill Naikpods, referred to as Telugu 
Naikpods and Gutta Naikpods. The latter are 
also known among the Gonds as Matsyalis. 
The Thoties speak Gondi as their mother 
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tongue and the Pardhans speak Marathi 
but are fluent in Gondi and recite Gond 
epics and songs in Gond ceremonies and 
festivities. They are the professional bards 
and musicians of the Gonds and number 
about 3,000 in the district. 


Geographical background.—Before 
discussing the land problem, as it affects the 
aboriginals, it will be necessary to describe — 
the physical features of the districts to 
elucidate a correlation between the physical 
environment and tribal settlements. The 
district of Adilabad is situated between the 
rivers Pen Ganga and Godavari. The hills at 
Adilabad, situated in the heart of the dis- 
trict, form an upland, extending from the 
west of both and Kinwat taluqs to the hills 
just west of a line from Rajura through 
Asifabad to a point about half way between 
Manchiryal and Luxattipet, (excluding the 
actual Godavari plain) which may be 
considered the zone of concentration for" 
the tribal settlements. 


These hills touch the rivers at a few 
places but otherwise the Pen Ganga plains: 
in Rajura, Adilabad and Kinwat taluqs 
stretch from ten to twenty miles on an 
average before they reach the hills of the 
central plateau. Similarly in the south, com- 
prising the talugs of Chinnur, Luxattipet 


and Nirmal the plains between the Godavari - ° 


and the hills cover a similar area. Of the 
71,874 Gonds in the district more than 


» * 
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three-fourths are found in the plateau 
region. There is, however, ample evidence 
that the Gonds in the past were found all 
over the district, both in the plains and on 
the hills, and it is only recently that the 
aboriginals have been slowly driven away 
from the plains and pushed to the foot-hills 
and higher altitudes. 


Historical sidelights on tenancy and 
proprictorship.—The nature of Gond rule 
in Adilabad cannot be very clearly ascertain- 
ed. It seems fairly certain that since at least 
seven centuries the plains south of the 
Pen Ganga from Mahur to Bela have been a 
part of the Berars. Similarly the plains north 
of the Godavari from Nirmal to Chinnur 
do not seem to have been under Gond rule 
at any time. Excepting these parts major 
portions of the central plateau and parts of 
the Rajura, Sirpur and Asifabad plains 
were undoubtedly under Gond influence in 
one form or other from very early times. 
The various Gond tribes seem tohave been 


in occupation of lands in Adilabad when the 
system of clans following their leaders in 
search of lands and means of subsistence 
gave place to the territorial conception of a 
feudal lord exercising mild authority over 
various clans residing in a particular area. 


This transition could not have been 
remoter than the fifteenth century, when we 
first find references to the Rajas of Gond 
vana. The Atram Rajas of Chanda seem to 
have exercised sway over portions of 
Adilabad through their feudatory Rajas, 
belonging to the Atram, the Salams, the 
Gedams, the Madavis, the Durvas, and 
other clans. The feudal system persisted 
even after the Moghals had subjugated the 
Rajas of Chanda in 1592 A.D., and helped 
a number of prominent Gond families to 
settle as land holders in Utnur and other 
talugs of the district. We begin to hear of 
Gond chiefs receiving rent free imam lands 
and makhtas at the hands of the new 


sovereign. The subordinate Rajas exercised 
secular and pseudo religious jurisdictions 
among the tribes living under them. This 
was done through officials of a group of 
villages, who were known as Mokashis. 


What was the nature of land ownership 
inthis area before the rise of the feudal Rajas 
of Chanda and those holding land from the 
Moguls and their immediate predecessors, 
the rulers of Ahmednagar and Golconda? 
A confused picture emerges from a welter 
of tribal legends and myths. We see the 
migration of tribes from place to place, 
in search of virgin soil, and well-watered 
pastures for their cattle. Each clan 
settled wherever it found it convenient to do 
so, and took possession of land. It paid 
whatever mild rents were demanded of it by 
the owners. Such clans, purely engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, were not many. 
The Gonds seem to have a preference for 
the cultivation of light soil on the plateau 
lands, confining themselves mainly to the 
first crop after the advent of rains, jowar, 
sama, kora, the pulses and til. That they 
generally shifted their fields every two or 
three years, when the soil was exhausted, 
shows that they had not the means to take 
to intensive cultivation of heavy black 
cotton soils in the cold weather except in 
small patches round their villages. We 
sometimes hear of clans settling in new 
areas, and protesting against exorbitant 
rents to the officials. Possession of land in 
those days was based on the simple and 
understandable right of actual cultivation of 
the soil, and the labour spent in clearing the 
forest vegetation. Even now, a Gond will 
claim a land as his own, on the natural 
plea of utility that he had cleared the 
tract and made it culturable. He is learning 
only now to realize that rights in land 
can also rest on considerations different 
from the labour and energy spent in pre- 
paring the soil, but this realisation has 
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come only after he had lost thousands of 
acres to the shrewd and clever non-tribal 
elements from outside. Under the feudal 
Rajas of Chanda, life does not seem to 
have changed much, except that the 
conception of clans following their leaders 
and obeying them slowly gave place to 
the territorial conception of a feudal lord 
exacting obedience from the  varti- 
ous clans. The Mokashis for groups of 
villages, under the Raja, collected predial 
dues, known as Toran Patti and Poi 
Patti, and remitted it to the Raja. They also 
settled religious and social disputes among 
the tribal factions, and charged customary 
fees for: their duties. The Gond did not 
understand any right other than the actual 
possession arising out of the clearance of 
the soil. He also did not have any concep- 
tion of communal ownership of land. For 
him the right to his land lasted till the dura- 
tion of its possession, and this seems to 
have been recognized by general tribal 
opinion. 


It was when prominent Gond families 
acquired rights in lands in the- nature of 
Inams, Jagirs and Maktas, in the tribal 
area, that the Gonds of the upper class 
began to be accustomed to the various 
rights and Watans, and yet, the Gond 
economy was not disturbed much. After 
all, the Gond was under his own Raja or 
leaders with whom he felt at home, and 
who knew how to deal with him. Life must 
have been fairly easy in those days, relative 
to the then prevailing standards of living. 
Land was available for the asking. Shifting 
cultivation had not been discouraged, and 
temporary migrations within the tribal belt 
did not materially dislocate Gond economy. 
The demands of authority were few and 
mild. Above all, the Gond felt a sense of 
security in that he had his own men to 
exercise authority over him, men who were 
a part of his social and religious life. 


Land economy in transition—From the 
beginning of the 17th century, this order of 
things begins to change. We first hear of 
Watans of Deshmukhi and Deshpande being 
conferred on non-aboriginals, in the tribal 
area. The Udaram family of Mahur secured 
rights in tribal villages now in Kinwat Taluq 
of Adilabad. Early in the 18th century, 
the Deshmukhs, Deshpandes and Sarpatwars 
became prominent in Adilabad and Boath 
talugs in the tribal villages. Utnur, in the 
heart of the tribal country, became, from 
early times, in fact from the beginning of the 
17th century, the seat of a Sarkar, thatis 
the sub-division ofa district. And this contri- 
buted, in no small measure, to an infiltration 
of non-tribal elements. The Deshmukhs 
and Deshpandes, mainly from the non- 
tribal class came up as farmers and collec- 
tors of revenue and slowly acquired 
importance at the expense of Gond feudal. 
families. This influx became more 


pronounced during the latter part of the 
18th century. The Bhonsala Rajas of Nagpur 
extended their sway south of the Pen Ganga 


river in 1755 A.D. and held the eastern and 
central parts of the district for a brief 
period of twenty years. The Deshpandes of 
Rajura, who today hold most of the tribal 
villages of Rajura taluq as Patwaris, and the 
Makhtedars of Tandur, who are Patwaris for 
most of the tribal villages in Asifabad and 
Sirpur taluqs came to prominence during 
the Bhonsala regime. We also notice the 
decline of Gond feudal Rajas in power, 
prestige and infiuence during this period. 
The Gond legends are full of fighting bet- 
ween the invaders and the Gond overlords, 
generally an unequal combat, which ended 
in the ruin of the Gond families. A few 
Gonds succeeded in securing rights from 
the Marathas. The Gond Makhtedars of 
Chinai and Bhombara Barsas in Rajura 
date their rise from this period. But these 
were very few in number. To this influx of 
new Watandars, more than anything else, 
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can be traced the decline in Gond feudal 
structure and the subsequent dislocation of 
Gond economy. For, the new Watandars 
secured Inam lands in most of the villages. 
These paved the way for the further acquisi- 
tion of lands in the tribal area. Most of the 
Watans now existing can be traced to the 
early nineteenth century. This is a period of 
progressive decline of the Gond feudal 
system. Even the Gond farmers and 
collectors of revenue, the Makhtedars and 
Jagirdars (we donot hear of Gond 
Deshmukhs or Deshpandes) began to lose 
ground. One example of their decline 
would suffice. The Gond Raja of Utnur 
at one time held a Makhta for the Parganas 
of Utnur, Sirpur, and Indarveli. He lost his 
estate in 1862 A.D. presumably because his 
rights to the estates were rather shaky. A 
few years later the Raja received five villages 
as Makhta for a period of thirty years. 
But today the present Raja has about 300 
acres as Bil Makhta, that is on half rent and 
Watan rights in one village. The estates of 
another Makhtedar namely the Raja of 
Sirpur also seem to have been resumed late 
in the nineteenth century. This seems to 
have been in conformity with the measures 
taken in those days to resume estates held 
under the farming of revenue other than 
the heriditary Inams and Jagirs. This also 
shows how the Gond chiefs suffered due to 
their authority based more on customs 
than on any grants or Sanads. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century 
the district began to witness a slow influx 
of non-aboriginal cultivators mainly in the 
plains and foot hills of the districts. 
Cultivators of non-tribal stock were settled 
since many generations to the immediate 
south of the Pen Ganga and the north of the 
Godavari rivers. Non-aboriginal colonies 
were to be found since early times in 
Luxattipet, Asifabad, Rajura, Nirmal, Adila- 
bad, Bela, Mahur. In fact these were the 


places of communication in the district in 
those days. And as the communications 
improved between Nirmal and Adilabad, 
Manchirial and Rajura, the Telugu Kapus 
from the south and the Maratha and other 
Kunbies from the north began to immigrate 
in numbers and settle in the district. The 
district contains a very large area under the 
forests. In fact the proportion of the forest 
to the total area of the district is about 
40 per cent. The population is also sparse, 
giving about 100 persons a square mile. 
In Utnur taluq the figures are lower still, 
i.e, about 40 persons a square mile. 
Thus it was that the Government pursued a 
policy of developing the district and raising 
its income. Thousands of cultivators were 
encouraged to immigrate and settle in the 
district. Under this policy Hutkars and 
Marathas from Nander and Parbhani, 
Marathas and Banjaras from Berar and 
Marar, Kunbies trom C. P. and Telugu culti- 
vators from Karimnagar entered the district 
and acquired rights in the land. Many 
persons were encouraged to settle in villages 
and cultivate lands on Kaul or contract of 
thirty years’ freedom from rent, and sub- 
sequent concession of half rents and 
acquisition of Patale and Patwarigiri rights. 
Hundreds of new Watans were acquired in 
this way by the newcomers. Land in those 
days was to be had merely for the asking, 
and Watans were conferred with surprising 
ease and alacrity. In fact, if any new Watan- 
dar failed either to realize the rents or to 
pay his own dues, he was deprived of his 
Watans which were practically purchased 
by other aspirants on payment of the dues. 
And in this process the Gond had no share 
whatsoever. The old Rajas fell into discredit, 
the Mokashis degenerated into insignifi- 
cance, the Poi Patils existed only on 
sufferance, and the countiy side was 
filled with Maratha, Welma, Muslim 
and others scrambling for lands and 
Watans, 
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Where land outside the forests was 
vacant it was readily granted on Patta to the 
non-tribals. The Gonds too had an 
opportunity of acquiring Patta rights in the 
land, but they were slow to understand 
that they would suffer if they did not take 
advantage of these concessions. The new 
Watandars made a subtle use of their office 
as village head-men to evict the original 
possessors or take lands vacated by them 
for themselves. 


From peasant proprietary to peasant 
proletariat.—In the beginning of the 20th 
century, cultivators who vacated their lands 
for some reason or the other were shown 
by these Patwari Watandars as having 
relinquished the land to the Government, in 
fact giving a Rajinama for it. The Patwari 
promptly applied for that land himself 
and got his rights as Pattadar or the rightful 
owner recognized by the revenue officer, the 
Nazim Jamabandi. In this way hundreds of 
tribals who wanted to come back to their 
lands suddenly found them in the posses- 
sion of non-tribal Watandars. To give one 
typical instance, a tribal of Dugapur in 
Asifabad taluq was in posession of a land 
for years. Due to the depredations caused 
by tigers in those parts, the family 
went to live ina neighbouring village. When 
they returned after a few years they 
found that the land had been secured on 
Patta by the landlord of a neighbouring 
village. 


Yet another process of the acquisition 
of these rights can be instanced below. 
Right of ownership to a land is known as 
Patta. This must be first recognised by the 
authorities and the name of the Pattadar 
entered in the village registers before it is 
considered as legal. The claims of a possessor 
of land where they are not based on Patta 
Or some contract as mortgaged or sale 
deeds from the rightful Pattadars are legally 
weak and uncertain. In the district, as has 


been remarked above, many cultivators 
came and settled in the countryside. 
Either due to their negligence or the slack- 
ness of the subordinate officials, many of 
them failed to get their names written 
as Pattadars. The result was that even after 
many years they were supposed to be wrong- 
fully cultivating land without any right and 
the rent they were asked to pay was known 
as Sivaijamabandi. A cultivator who held 
land on the Sivaijamabandi tenure was 
liable to eviction any time. This was the 
case with many tribal cultivators as well. 
Unscrupulous persons, manoeuvred to get 
Patta rights in the Sivaijamabandi land 
held by the Gonds in their name on 
payment of a nominal sum and then began 
to treat the actual possessors as agricultural 
tenants liable to eviction at the whim and 
fancy of the new Pattadar. The Gond habit 
of resigning Patta rights on a particular 
piece of land and occupation of vacant 
land of equal size on payment of the same 
revenue as his custom of shifting cultiva- 
tion was also made use of by the immigrants. 


They turned the relinquished Patta 
lands to Government lands and got Pattas in 
their own name, and claimed the tribal 
occupation of new land as Sivaijamabandi 
and either got the tribal evicted or secured 
Patta right in their own name and turned 
him into an agricultural tenant. In this way 
thousands of acres passed out of the hands 
of the Gond into the hands of the new 
settlers. And the Gond degenerated from 
peasant proprietorship to that of a non- 
occupancy tenant or a landless serf. The 
Velma landlord of Mandamarri emigrated 
from Karimnagar about forty years ago. 
He then possessed only a few acres of land. 
Today he is the owner of 8,000 acres mostly 
in the tribal belt, and has also purchased 
the Watans of nine villages. 


He could secure these lands mostly 
through the influence he possessed as a 
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Watandar, and the lands he has as Pattadar 
are now mostly tilled by the tribals as his 
tenants, men who should have had the 
first claim to the right in land. A number of 
these tribal villages have thus been acquired 
and colonized by the non-tribals. Many of 
them have developed into absentee land- 
lords letting out lands to the tribals on 
rents mostly beyond the capacity of those 
people. Some have imported other classes 
of cultivators and this has resulted in the 
tribals being ousted from their homes. 

During a recent survey of the tribal 
villages at the foothills of the Manikgarh 
hills, it was found that ten non-tribal fami- 
lies owned more than ten-thousand acres 
of which hardly one-third were under actual 
cultivation. In a certain village which is a 
purely aboriginal one, a certain person has 
acquired Patta rights in seven hundred 
acres without much cost. He has not even 
visited his estates within the last five 
years, since he acquired the lands. The 
original Gond cultivators are now his 
tenants and the Patwari has been instructed 


to realise from these tenants rents due 
from the new owner. If these people go 
to some other government land and 


cultivate it on Sivaijamabandi tenure, 
prompt comes some other shrewd fellow 
and cleverly manages to get land registered 
in his name. It has thus come about that 
the newcomers even keep quiet for some 
time till the Gonds have cleared the land 
and started cultivating it. Then suddenly 
they tell them that they have acquired 
Patta rights and the Gonds should either 
vacate the lands or pay rent as the tenants 
of the new Pattadar. Fhe Gonds have no 
choice left. They either accept their changed 
position as tenants at will or leave the 
village. Many villages which were once 
purely tribal have today hardly any tribal 
population left. Indervelli was once the seat 
of the Chakati clan. Today only thirty 
houses of tribals are left in this village of 


nearly four hundred families. The Marathas 
from Berar have acquired both lands and 
Watans in this village. Kerimeri had once 
morethan one hundred tribal families. Today 
there are hardly twenty, and the village is 
full of Marar Kunbis, imported by the 
Muslim landlord of the village. In fact, 
acquiring a village and forcing the tribals 
to be tenants at will became almost a 
fashion. Every one, the prosperous lawyer, 
the rich merchant, the well-to-do official, 
the ambitious cultivator, all had a 
hand in the game. And the poor tribal 
pushed slowly from his lands and homes 
had to retire to the hills, where the non- 
tribals could not penetrate, aid where there 
was a welcome awaiting and some land still 
left to till. 

Forest policy and agrarian decline.— 
Equally disastrous has been the effect of 
forest reservation on the aboriginal occupa- 
tion of land. As has been remarked above, 
there is a large proportion of forest area 
in Adilabad. The forests are spread over 
practically every part of the district. They 
range from blocks of more than 1,00,000 
acres like the Manikgarh, Satnala, Daboli, 
Tilani, Ralli and Kawal to a few hundred 
acres. Now in precisely those parts, namely 
Rajura, Asifabad, Utnur and Adilabad, 
where the tribals are concentrated, these 
blocks are to be found. Of the one hundred 
and sixty villages of Utnur there is hardly a 
village which is not partly or wholly inclu- 
ded in the forests. The whole of the Manik- 
garh hills which are purely tribal are in the 
forests. The Satnala forests are in a similar 
position. And so it has happened that the 
tribals are found in great numbers exactly 
where the reserved forests are found. 

When the forest lines were first demar- 
cated, the peculiarities of the tribal area 
were not taken into consideration. In the 
first place, enclosure lines were drawn round 
those villages, situated within the forests, 
which had a considerable population, and 
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then, too, only round the lands which had 
legal and rightful owners. Lands which were 
held on Sivaijamabandi were not taken into 
consideration at all and were included in 
the forests as being Government lands held 
illegally. The tendency, further, was to have 
as few enclosures as possible in a particular 
block mainly with a view to introduce better 
management of the forests. As a result, 
small villages and hamlets were wholly 
included in the forests. 

Now, a Gond village is not a big 
affair. The average Gond village does not 
consist of more than thirty to forty huts 
and hamlets. Kolam settlements are even 
smaller. Even in a village, Gonds tend to 
live in smaller groups in hamlets known 
as Gudas. It has also been noticed how 
very few tribals possessed legal rights in 
lands which they were cultivating for 
generations. They were told that they 
must move somewhere else as their villages 
were too small to have separate enclosures, 
and they were not entitled to have com- 


pensation as their possession of land was 
not legal. The result of this measure, 
strictly followed, proved more disastrous 
to the aboriginals than the exploitation by 


the men from outside. Records of the 
revenue offices in the various Tahsils of 
Adilabad district are full of villages now 
marked as deserted. In some places the 
maps only show blocks of deserted villages. 
These have mostly been included in the 
forests. The small number of enclosures in 
each block is a proof, if proof were needed, 
of the thoroughness with which the villages 
were unsettled and included in the forests. 
Even where villages were put in enclosures, 
the forest boundary lines ran so close to 
the villages as to leave hardly any room for 
future development. For instance, a certain 
tribal village with a population of two 
hundred was supposed to manage within 
seventy acres. In not a few villages, the 
lines ran right behind the village Chawadi, 


thus cramping the future village develop- 
ment to an intolerable degree. Of course, 
in a few cases, the villages were petty 
affairs when the lines were drawn, but it 
can be remarked with equal truth that 
future development was not foreseen, nor 
the difficulties of the tribals understood. 


The results were appalling. In many 
cases the villages overflowed the lines and 
either through sufferance or slackness 
remain in technical breach of the law. 
Very few attempts were made to adjust 
lines to the new conditions and thus they 
still remain, the villagers apprehensive of 
every passing forest subordinate. 


Thus the aboriginal was caught in a 
terrible dilemma. He could not hold his 
own with the settlers from the plains and 
retired to the hills secure in the belief that 
at least there he would not be disturbed. 
But to his dismay he found that he was not 
wanted there as well. Go wherever he 
will, the forest was there, telling him that 
this area was reserved, that was protected, 
and that the very place he was standing on 
was in the forest reserve. The records 
are full of the distress in which the tribals 
found themselves at this state of affairs. 
And in the tribal area, you may go anywhere 
and enquire, you will be told that most of 
the lands under non-tribal cultivation were 
cleared of the forests by the Gond, for the 
Gond is nowhere more at homet han when 
he wields his axe and clears a forest, for his 
blade is keen and his heart is in the job. 
What might be his feelings to see his fields 
under alien possession, and the fruits of 
his labour enjoyed by others? To quote a 
verse used in Mr. Grigson’s Work on 


The Aboriginal Problemin the C. P. and Berar: 


“T heard the crane cry unto men his 


greeting 


To tell them it was time to drive the 
plough 
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Ah friend, he set my sorry heart a beating 
For others have my fertile acres now.” 


And again, 


‘*‘He is sowing seed in a hard land, 

Where the plough breaks and has to make 
it new. 

He drives the plough and scatters seed, 

But there is no harvest of his toil.” 


The more depressed Kolams with their 
primitive methods of shifting cultivation or 
Podu on hill slopes, with the help of digging 
sticks and primitive hoes, suffered equally 
with the Gonds. Their methods are more 
primitive. They do not cultivate more 
than three to four acres at one time. They 
do not possess agricultural cattle, nor other 
necessary implements. Their poverty is 


proverbial even among the poor Gonds. 
They live in hamlets of four or five away 


from the villages. They shift their houses 
with their fields, that is every two or three 
years. They generally prefer cultivation on 
hill-slopes to that on depressions. It can thus 
be easily imagined howthe Kolams, and the 
other no better tribals, the Naikpods, were 
hard hit. Their tiny hamlets were dispersed 
as of no account and they were driven to 
give up their cultivation, and had to work 
as labourers and do basketmaking, their 
principal side industry. 

The auctioning of the forest produce, 
which was one of the means of tribal sub- 
sistence, begun by the Forest Department 
also hit them hard. The Excise also began 
the auctioning of the Mohua flower, which 
is used by the Gonds in their diet during 
times of necessity. These auctions opened 
the flood-gates for non-tribal exploiters who 
had neither the means nor the wish to 
export these Mohua, Chironji, bamboo, or 
even the grass required for thatching 
of the huts. The aim wes only to impose 


levy from the aboriginals and make money 
at their expense. 


Present position As a result of these 
dispersals and evictions, levies and petty 
exactions, the aboriginal reached a desperate 
state of mind. In 1942, the number of 
aboriginal Pattadars was hardly one-fifth 
of their total population. Thus of a total 
number of 3,300 families in Utnur, there 
were only 471 Pattadars. And many of 
these had lost their rights in the land 
through sale deeds or mortgages, and were 
Pattadars only in name. This was in a taluq 
which was the heart of the tribal country. 
In Asifabad, of a total number of 2,400 
families, about 900 were Pattadars. In 
Rajura out of a total number of 3,170 
families only 678 were Pattadars. 


Most of these were petty cultivators, 
hardly owning more than five to six 
acres. Thus eighty per cent of the total 
tribal population found themselves without 
a means of livelihood, with precarious 
existence and with homes liable to dispersal 
at any moment, subject to the whims, 
fancies and petty exactions of menial 
officials at any time. 


The land hunger of the Gonds now 
became very serious. The bitterness engen- 
dered by the expulsion from lands and 
villages led to a serious clash between the 
aboriginals and the authorities. As a result of 
firing by the police, twelve Gonds were 
killed and a number were wounded. A feeling 
of frustration came over the dispossessed 
Gonds, who had no means of redress left 
to them. 


“The Government has'a lot of land,’ 
they said, to quote from Baron Haimen- 
dorf’s Tribal Hyderabad, ‘‘but they don’t 
give it to us. However often we may go to 
Asifabad it is of no use, no officer ever 
listens to us, even if we took a stone and hit 
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his head he would not take any notice of 
us. But rich men like Velema Doras—get 
all the land they want. Today this village is 
given to a Brahmin, tomorrow that village 
to a Muslim. There is land for all of them, 
only not for us.”’ 


To quote Mr. Grigson, one of the 
greatest living authorities on the administra- 
tion of aboriginal races, ‘‘In its essentials 
the Gond problem is the same in Hyderabad 
as the aboriginal problem in the Central 
Provinces or other parts of India, though 
more acute because of the greater neglect 
and the lower district ‘ administrative 
standards of the past, which have left the 
Hyderabad aboriginal entirely at the mercy 
of the exploiter, whether he be the land 
hungry Kunbiand Kapu, the Arab and Pathan 
Shylock, the Hindu money lender, the forest 
or excise contractor, the poor Moslem 
coining a term on the analogy of the poor 
white of South Africa, or the unscrupulous 
official. We have to restore and foster the 
aboriginal’s self-respect, by protecting him 
from the loss of land, bond service, debt 
and oppression, to shield him from malaria, 
yaws and other sickness, to teach him an 
agriculture and an economic organization 
suited to his habitat and mentality, and to 
educate him not only to retain and value his 
own tribal culture, but also to take and hold 
his due place in the economic, political 
and cultural life of modern India.”’ 


State policy in aboriginal rehabilitation. 
—To remedy this state of affairs, the 
Government formulated a new policy 
regarding the aboriginals. A special Aborigi- 
nal Tribes Officer was appointed, to look 
into their grievances, to find land for them, 
to secure continued possession of land 
already in their hands, regularisation of 
Sivaijamabandi possession held by them, 
and protect them from the exactions of the 
exploiters and to appoint village officials and 
headmen from among the tribals. The main 


4 


feature of the rehabilitation measures was 
the grant of land to the aboriginals under 
special Laoni, grant of Patta rights free of 
premium. Allotment of land under these 
Laoni Khas rules became the primary task of 
the Special Officer. The central plateau of 
Adilabad district comprises the whole of 
Utnur taluq, nearly half of Asifabad and 
Rajura taluqs. Besides, there are about 
seventy villages in each of the three taluqs 
of Both, Adilabad and Kinwat, and fifteen 
villages in Luxattipet talug. This area con- 
tains a compact aboriginal population. It 
was notified as tribal area, and the allot- 
ment of land under special Laoni was 
confined to the aboriginals for a period of 
ten years. Outside the tribal area there are 
villages with a considerable tribal popula- 
tion. It was also proposed to restrict 
special Laoni to the aboriginals in those 
villages where the tribal population is forty 
per cent of the total. 


Once this'was decided upon, the work of 
Laoni started rapidly. It has been remarked 
already how in many places the aboriginal 
held land on what is commonly known 
as Sivaijamabandi tenure. This was simply 
possession of Government land without 


any right. These Sivaijamabandi posses- 
sions were regularised by the occupants 
being given Patta rights in the land. A 
village to village survey was undertaken by 
the Special Officer to find out the availa> 
bility of land. In each village in the tribal 
area where vacant land was available it was 
assigned to the aboriginals on the basis 
of an economic holding of sixteen to 
twenty-four acres. In areas where big non- 
aboriginal Pattadars held Government lands 
on Sivaijamabandi, that is illegally, these 
lands were allotted to the aboriginals. Of 
course those non-aboriginal cultivators who 
were holders of only a few acres of Sivai- 
jamabandi, or had small plots of Patta 
lands besides were not disturbed. 
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It was soon noticed that there was 
not enough land available to accommodate 
all the tribals residing in the area. Especially 
was this the case in Kinwat and Both 
where most of the land had already come 
under the possession of non-aboriginal 
immigrants from across the river. In Utnur, 
Asifabad and Rajura, very little land was 
available outside the forests which were 
spread over a major portion of the taluqs. 
It was decided that the various forest 
blocks should be surveyed to see how much 
area would be required to be excised and 
what adjustments were to be made in the 
boundary lines, so as to leave a reasonable 
area for the future development of the 
village. The Daboli forest block in Utnur 
taluq, the Tilani block in Asifabad taluq, 
and the Manikgarh block in the Rajura 
talug, are the homes of more than four 
thousand aboriginal families. These were 
taken up one by one and intensively sur- 
veyed so that while the aboriginals were to 
be provided on the one hand, no valuable 
forests should be lost to the country on 
the other. As a result, in the Daboli block 
about 47,000 acres were made available for 
assignment on Patta to the aboriginals. In 
the Tilani block, 23,000 acres were made 
available, and in the Manikgarh block 
30,000 acres were released for Pattas. A 
programme of a survey of all the important 
blocks was drawn up with this view only. 
Pending the completion of these, surveys, 
Pattas have also been assigned in the 
tribal zone in lands still available for Patta 
in a planned way. And now more than 
10,000 families of the aboriginals, of the 
23,000 total number of the aboriginal 
families in the district, hold Patta lands 
of 1,60,000 acres. There is every reason to 
believe that in a short time the remaining 
families will also be provided with land. 


After lands were provided in the Daboli 
block, a settlement party was sent to measure 


out and map the fields, so that the new 
cultivators could receive certificates of 
their Patta hoidings and the rent they were 
expected to pay. It has completed its work, 
and other areas will also be settled soon. 


The new cultivators had to make a 
start from the beginning, and naturally 
they possessed few means of carrying on 
agriculture successfully. First, the forest 
standing on the land had to be cleared. It 
was decided that the cultivator could take 
as much timber from the field as was 
necessary for the construction of huts and 
other domestic and agricultural needs. 
The rest was to be auctioned by the Forest 
Department. The new cultivator was also 
excused rent on the land until he had got 
his field cleared and started actual cultiva- 
tion. It has to be remembered that the 
assignment of land started in the closing 
months of 1944, so that only three years 
have elapsed since the work began. The 
assignments in Daboli began first and still 
continue. In Tilani, the assignments were 
made in the hot season of 1946, and those 
in the Manikgarh block in the summer of 
1947. 


The area thus actually brought under 
the plough has varied from block to 
block, and on what was _ already 
under the unauthorised Sivaijamabandi 
tenure before it was regularized. So in 
considering the rehabilitation of the abori- 
ginals, the development in the Daboli 
block of Utnur taluq affords the best 
example, since it was there that work was 
first started. The Daboli block of forest 
covered wholly or in part fifty-seven 
villages of Utnur talugq. As soon as the 
excision of a considerable area was decided 
upon, the work of assignment was started. 
Sixteen villages had been totally made 
over for assignment to the revenue 
authorities. As has been already alluded to 
above, more than 46,000 acres were excised 
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in the block for assignment. During the 
last three years 1,500 families have received 
assignments of nearly 22,000 acres in the 
area under question. 


It was soon felt that the new Pattadars 
were in need of substantial help before they 
could be set on their feet. In 1945 the 
Government sanctioned Taccavi loan to 
the aboriginals to be recovered in five easy 
instalments. In Utnur taluq, and mainly 
in the Daboli villages, a sum of Rs. 19,000 
was distributed as Taccavi to the Pattadars, 
to help them in clearing the fields of forest 
and other growth. A further sum of 
Rs. 5,000/- was similarly advanced in the 
following year on the same lines. 


A survey of the indebtedness among 
the Gonds shows that the average debt of a 
Gond did not exceed fifteen rupees per 
head, probably in view of the low credit 
due to their meagre resources. The practice 
was for the agriculturists among the Gonds 
to borrow money from the moneylenders 
to be returned at the harvesting time mainly 
in kind. The cultivators hardly. possessed 
any bullocks, and moneylenders and other 
substantial agriculturists of Utnur and 
Asifabad talugs lent bullocks kept for 
this purpose on hire. The terms were that 
the cultivator was to return about six 
maunds of jowar or other grain to the 
lender for each pair. This proved extremely 
lucrative to the lenders, who developed 
other business relations with the debtors. 
They would get other things from them 
such as honey, chironji, or other crops such 
as mung, urid and other pulses, and castor 
and til either in lieu of their debts or at 
very cheap prices, and sell them in the 
nearby markets at a handsome profit. It was 
necessary to remove the grip of the money- 
lenders to the utmost possible extent, if 
rehabilitation was to be a success. 


It was decided to start co-operative 


activities in the tribal zone. Marlawai, a 
village nine miles to the south east of 
Utnur, in the heart of the tribal country, 
has since the hot weather of 1943 become 
the centre of educational and other cultural 
activities among the aboriginals. A teachers’ 
training centre has been started which 
is providing Gond teachers for the Gond 
village schools, and for the posts of village 
officials and other subordinate posts. By 
the end of 1945 when the co-operative 
activities were started in Marlawai, already 
thirty schools had started functioning. Today 
the training centre has trained one hundred 
aboriginals to the middle school standard, 
provided fifty teachers and ten assistant 
teachers, fifteen village officials, one food 
inspector, two clerks and a few forest 
guards. It has become the real centre 
of all tribal activities. It was felt 
that a rural bank could be started in 
Marlawai. Accordingly, this was done and 
the bank was allowed to carry on its 
activities in forty villages round Marlawai. 
Within these last two years, it has enlisted 
826 shareholders, sold shares to the value 
Rs. 10,260/-. Of these half the sum has 
been collected. It has to be remembered 
that in view of the low economic power 
of the aboriginals, the prices of shares 
are being recovered from them in four 
annual instalments. The co-operative autho- 
rities also advanced a sum of Rs. 10,000/- 
to the union to help in its activities. r 


In the very beginning, that is during 
the monsoon of 1945, the union advanced 
jowar to its members, to help them tide 
over the lean period till the harvest. It 
also started a provision shop to supply 
the day-to-day necessities of the tribals. 
Later it obtained small quotas of articles 
such as kerosene, sugar and cloth from the 
supply authorities. Today it is being run 
successfully. Its business out-turn extended 


from Rs. 7,000/- in 1946 to Rs. 17,000/- 
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in 1947. The union and the store have 
become centres where the aboriginals come 
confidently today to make their purchases, 
ask for small loans either in money or in 
kind, bring their marketable produce for 
sale. The merchants from the low lands no 
longer find it worth their while to bargain 
with the simple folk who are beginning to 
understand their losses and gains. By 
giving them their needs, the union has made 
the aboriginals more and more independent 
of the moneylender. Grain banks are 
another development in this connection. 
The idea was to make available to the 
villager grain for seed and other purposes 
in their villages. Shares were recovered in 
the form of grain only. Today 79 grain 
banks are functioning in Utnur taluq 
alone. 


With the experience of Marlawai 
co-operative activities, it was decided to 
extend the programme. Rural banks at 
Mankapur in the northern part of Utnur 
and at Keslapur, the seat of a big Gond fair 
every cold weather, in the eastern part of 
the taluq, were started in 1946. Til is the 
main produce in the northern light loams 
of Utnur. Merchants from Adilabad usually 
buy it up at cheap rates. When they heard 
that a new rural union at Mankapur 
was preparing to purchase til from the 
aboriginals and arrange for its disposal on a 
co-operative basis, they wanted, to give 
half their profits if only the union would 
leave them alone in their activities. This 
shows the real services these unions are 
rendering in the tribal area. There is a 
tendency in some quarters to regard rural 
banks as of little use. But experience in the 
tribal belt has proved their merit and use- 
fulness. 


Another difficulty the new settlers 
experienced was regarding the supply of 
bullocks. In the first place, the Pattadars 


found lenders both unable and unwilling 
to lend bullocks to those who had no 
credit. Their rates were also high. It was 
felt that if the Government could arrange 
for the supply of plough bullocks on a 
generous basis, it would not only be of 
real help to the needy, but also it would 
tend to bring down the rates on which 
bullocks were hired out. Thus Government 
in 1946 sanctioned a sum of Rs. 50,000/- 
from the Rural Welfare Trust Fund for 
purchase of plough bullocks and supply. 
The money was to be recovered from the 
owners in five annual instalments with a 
small sum of Rs. 15/- per year in addition. 
Accordingly, one hundred and sixty pairs 
of bullocks have been purchased and given 
out to the new aboriginal Pattadars. An 
equal amount has been sanctioned for this 
year as well on the same terms. These 
supplies have brought down the prevailing 
rates. They have further been of real help. 
For example, aboriginal settlers from the 
taluq of Kinwat came and settled down in 
the semi-deserted village of Mahagaon. 
They numbered 46 families. They received 
608 acres of land on Patta last year. They 
possessed twelve pairs of bullocks when 
they arrived. They have been helped 
through loans, in cash and kind and a few 
pairs of bullocks. During the last year, 
they have succeeded in clearing the fields of 
forest, and have brought more than a 
hundred acres under the first Kharif crop. 
They hope to bring at least two hundred 
acres under the winter crop this year. 
There is no doubt that the whole land 
assigned to them will be brought under the 
plough within a year or two. In other 
places the results have been slightly less 
rapid. But taking the fifty-seven villages 
in the Daboli forest block on the whole, 
the aboriginals have brought 5,000 acres 
under the plough for the Kharif crop of 
1948. It is expected that at least 3,000 
acres will be brought under the winter crop. 
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The agricultural farm attached to the 
training centre trains teacher candidates. 
Improved strains of jowar have been 
imported by the farm, and have been dis- 
tributed to the neighbouring cultivators. 
The Agricultural Department is arranging 
for a small museum at Marlawai where 
agricultural implements and seeds will 


be exhibited. 


Thus we notice that the aboriginal, 
under encouragement, is slowly picking up. 
He has always felt best under his own 
leaders. Formerly, they were the Rajas and 
the Mokashis. Now he has his own village 
officials, and headmen. The Panchayat, 
now being organized on the basis of a 
group of villages and consisting of his own 
prominent men, is slowly establishing itself 
as an institution where he can bring his 
social and religious disputes for decision 


according to customary law. The medical 
unit posted at Marlawai is looking after his 
health and battling with that scourge of the 
hill tribes, the yaws, and that common 
enemy of all, the malaria. No longer does 
he feel a terror of subordinate officials. Nor 
does he feel a sense of frustration and a 
consequent mood of fatalism. He knows 
that he is being helped and helped sincerely, 
by men in authority, whose only desire is 
that he should develop into a cheerful 
and prosperous peasant and develop his 
culture in his native surroundings. The 
emancipation of the aboriginals of Adila- 
bad from the age-long bondage of custom 
and superstition, and their economic amelio- 
ration with a view to making them peasant 
proprietors and prosperous yeomanry of 
the district, will depend on the degree to 
which the resources of the State can be 
effectively mobilized. 








THE PARSI POOR AND PARSI CHARITY 
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Though the Parsis are recognised by all to be a charitable community, the way their charity is dispensed 
with obviously needs improvement. This article is a summary ofa study! of 154 recipients of financial aid from 
one of the community’s foremost charitable institutions, wherein the contrast is shown between the treat- 


ment meted out to them and what it can and should be 


Miss Cabinetmaker (TISS ’44) is Research Assistant, School of Economics and Sociology, University 


of Bombay. 


A glance at the records of the Parsi 
Charity Trusts, as are available from 1826 
onwards, reveals one very significant fact, 
viz., that the spirit of Parsi Charity has run 
abreast of the needs of the times. There have 
been very few occasions when Parsi philan- 
thropists have failed to meet the situation 
or have deliberately remained deaf to the 
cry of their poor. As Ovington states in his 
Voyage to Surat, the well-to-do Parsis in 
Bombay did their best to help the new 
settlers and sometimes they even helped 
poor Europeans with food, clothing, shelter 
and weekly allowance. Yet, in 1940 nearly 
43 per cent? of the total population of 
Parsis in Bombay city was living on a bare 
margin of subsistence or dependent on 
charities. 

Such a state of affairs merits attention 
when it is realised that 50 years ago the 
Parsis are said to have had not a single 
beggar or prostitute in their midst. 
However, the census report of 1833 men- 
tions of 27 destitute or dissolute Parsis 
in the city of Bombay. And it may be 
inferred that there were some prior to 
1833, because in 1826° the then Trustees of 
the Parsi Panchayat started a maintenance 
fund for poor Parsis. While in 1844 we come 
across the first signs of a move to start a 
benevolent institute. It is a letter written 
by Sir Jamshedji Jijibhai, one of the Trustees 
of the Parsi Panchayat, requesting the 
Government to let them start an institution 





with a view to look after the com- 
munity, especially the widows, for the 
merriage expenses of poor Parsis, and to 
give free education to poor Parsi boys and 
girls. The reason stated, for starting such a 
fund, being that the increase in textile 
industry and import of foreign cloth had 
thrown out of employment most of the 
Parsi weavers and that they were practically 
in a starving condition, very badly sheltered 
and clothed and with no educational equip- 
ment to eke out a livelihood. This indicates 
that the rich of the community took a 
personal interest in the welfare of their 
poor and sought to take action as a com- 
munity to relieve their distress. Perhaps this 
was possible, in those days, as the strength 
of the community was limited and Bombay 
was not so urbanised and Westernised as 
it is today. Besides, there was one central 
authority, viz ., the Parsi Panchayat which 
acted on behalf of the whole community. 
The Parsi Panchayat, as its very name 
indicates, is a body of Parsis elected by the 
community to control and guide its affairs. 
In the ‘‘good old days,” any disobedience 
to its decision was punished by beating, 
withholding of social intercourse with the 
dissenter and, at times, even excommunica- 
tion. At the same time, the Panchayat 
too felt responsible for the whole 
community, and as a part of its numerous 
social activities, giving of relief, financial 
aid for funeral expenses, marriage ceremony, 





1 This study was carried out during 1942-43 (The data has been collected upto March 1943). 
2 Reports published by the Parsi Charity Organisation Society. 
3 Bulsara, J. F. Parsi Charity Relief and Communal Amelioration. Bombay: The Author, 1935. 
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navjote (thread) ceremony, and such other 
allied activities with reference to the poor 
of the community, as the needs of the 
times demanded, developed. But within 
the last fifty years, the authority of 


the Panchayat has dwindled to a shadow, 
and numerous other funds have arisen 
since 1826 to cater to some need or other 
of the poor, as the following table* 
shows :— 


TABLE I 





Purpose of the trust 





Doles ‘ 

Physical odnae 

Feeding 

Education funds 

Educational institutions 

Medical and sanitary 

Rent, relief and cheap Sestings 
Mized 

Doles and other purposes ... 

Education and other purposes 

Doles and education only ... 

Doles, education and other purposes 

Charitable only 

Charitable and religious 

Religious and secular purposes 

Foodstuff and medical 


Ceremonials and feeding school chiideens ved 


Average total annual 
income in rupees 
71,000 
10,400 
1,500 
1,90,500 
3,60,600 
3,15,500 
1,39,400 


No. of trusts 


noe —— 
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55,600 
4,81,400 
1,02,600 
2,82,200 

16,100 
1,33,900 
1,49,600 

12,800 

2,000 


=e On On QW — =] be CO 





Total... 





126 23,25,100 








Thus it will be seen that of these there are 


at least 121 trusts of a philanthropic nature 
with a total annual income of Rs. 21,75,500)- 
and yet the number of dependents on 
charity aid is steadily on the increase. The 
Parsi Panchayat Trusts alone show an 
increase of 1211 dependents within 21 
years, i.e., in 1911, there were 701 recipients 
of relief, while in 1938, there were 1912. 
The situation is analogous to the one 
prevalent in the Dark Ages in Europe when 
the Catholic system of almsgiving bred a 
class of mendicants that infested every 
prosperous town in Europe. But Europe 
with trial and error has been trying to find 


~ 


a way out. We have hardly made any 
attempt. It is not that the Parsis are in love 
with poverty, or that they seek a salvation 
of their souls through these via media 
agencies. They have a genuine sympathy 
for the less fortunate ones, and they do 
want to help but they want to do so 
in their own way; be it beneficial to the 
one who receives and subsequently to 
the community, as a whole, or not, is 
immaterial. With this trend prevalent 
amongst almost all the donors, the 
wastage due to overlapping and the 
consequent demoralisation amongst the 
poor, is no surprise. 











4 Parsi Indigence and How to Cure it. Part L - Published by ‘the Parsi ‘Charity "Organisation Society. 
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Nay, even the very purpose for which 
they do charity, viz., to help the poor is 
defeated. They remain where they are, 
generation after generation sinking lower 
and lower, physically, mentally, morally. 
The study of 154 recipients of relief from 
the Parsi Panchayat reveals this fact. 


These applicants have been selected in 
terms of locality. They live in the midst of 
one of the busiest business areas in Bombay, 
i.e., Fort, between Flora Fountain in the 
South, Bori Bunder in the North, Hornby 
Road to the West and Ballard Estate to the 
East. Parts of these areas come under the 
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Bombay Municipality’s slum clearance 
scheme; so it will be realised how fit they 
are for human habitation. And in these 
insanitary, ill-ventilated, vermin-infested 
houses, human beings struggle on from day 
to day. 


Most of them were born and have been 
brought up in the Fort area. But 60 out of 
these come from different parts of India, 
mostly from the villages of Gujarat, and 
find themselves in surroundings quite in 
contrast to the ones used to. The following 
table shows the accommodation per appli- 
cant, from 1910 to 1943 :— 


TABLE II 


| 
| 
| 
mt 
| 


andkitchen | 
Two rooms | 
Two rooms 
and kitchen 

| Three rooms | 


| 


| 


51 | 33 | 
| 38 | 
| 58 | 47 | 
69 | 43 
| 66 | 47 | 


| | 
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| 
1 


Thus the majority occupy one room 
tenements, i.e., the same room serves as 
kitchen, bath-room, living room and bed 
room. This hardly affords any privacy, 
especially for the sex life of the husband 
and wife, and this has sad repercussions on 
the children as well as the parents. A closer 
examination of these tenements according 
to the composition of the household reveals 
this clearly. Group (A) consists of lone 
persons, group (B) of those families where 
there are only adults, i.e., above the age of 
18 years and group (C) is composed of 
families with persons under 18 years of age. 


a 
5 | | 
; | 
é | | 
a 
2 
1 
3 
4 


| 
he 
| 
| 





Four rooms 
and kitchen 
space near landing 
on ground floor 
or employer 
Own house 
Not known 


and kitchen 
7 Attic, khadki or 


| Friend, relative 
(Out of Bombay! 


] 
| 


Oem WDM BR MN Bp!) 


| Three rooms | 
| 
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TABLE III 
Group | Group 
a ee 














1 kitchen ee wa @ 
1 room ...| 26 
1 room and kitchen | 2 
2 rooms nike vo ae 
2 rooms and kitchen 
3 rooms ; oo 
3 rooms and kitchen 
Attic _ end 
With relatives, friends 

or past employers... 
No home 


— wo 
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Thus the majority of applicants use 1 
room or 1 room and kitchen; but it is 
groups (B) and (C) which suffer more 
hardship. It will be also worth noting 
that a lone woman uses 3 rooms and 
kitchen. 


Most of these tenements are dark, 
ill-ventilated, damp and furnish insufficient 
accommodation. 17 of these are so dark, 
that artificial light has to be used through- 
out the day; while 35 families in group (B) 
and (C) live in such cramped end insufh- 
cient little rooms, that there is hardly any 
space to move about. In one of these 
families two persons, that is, the applicant 
and his wife are victims of tuberculosis 
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and they live in a room 8 feet x 16 feet 
with a built-in washing place 4 feet x 3 feet; 
cooking, washing, bathing, sleeping—all 
have to be done in this small room. This 


room also accommodates their two 
children. 


Situated as they are, their health can be 
easily imagined. Due to lack of space, the 
following table only furnishes the two 
broad divisions into which they have been 
classified, normal and subnormal. The 
latter group includes all cases of ill-health 
such as tuberculosis, cancer, sciatica, asthma 
and also those whose resistance power is so 
low as to make them easy victims of infec- 
tious or contagious diseases. 





TABLE IV 
“tS years— | 26 years— | 36 years-- | 46 years— | 56 years— 
Nature ot 25 years 35 years 40 ‘years 55 years | 60 years 
health  |—— | es | | 
42 Male Female! Male Female} Male Female Male Female Male Female 
Normal ...| 16 | 11 | Aes 22 45 Gees 
Subnormal ...| 8 | 12 | 5 | 17 | 10 | 37 | 15 | 20 | 27 | 52 
Bed-ridden | 1 a oe | + 
Not known 3 | See 




















Four are insane; 15 have an intellect 
below average and they are able to do easy 
mechanical type of work and that too, after 
a great deal of ‘patient teaching. The jobs 
they can do are running a lift, sticking 
labels to boxes, running errands from one 
known place to another, etc. 


Five are suffering from tuberculosis 
and 15 have very weak chests and constant 
low temperature, 17 suffer from cataract and 
2 are blind. While the other maladies that 
they are prone to are asthma, abdominal 


TABLE V 


trouble, chest trouble, liver trouble, anaemia 
and rheumatism. 


Among the children, on the other hand, 
tonsilitis, rickets and very weak eyesight 
seem common, while quite a few are prone 
to fits of depression, temper tantrums; 
bed-wetting, mental deficiency and such 
troubles of a psychological nature. One girl 
considered backward in her class had an 
1.Q. of 120 according to the Binnet- 
Simon test. Their average health is as 
follows :— 








1 year—5 years | 


13 years—18 years 





6 years—12 years | 








Male Female Male Female % Male | “Female — 
Normal ms 7 a . 27 27 a. 
Subnormal 5 5 18 17 11 | 15 








5 
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Here the outlook tends to be more 
optimistic than in the case of adults. And 
if timely care and attention be given to 
them, these children will face a brighter 
future. For the adults, at least with the 
stamina such as they enjoy, the future 
does not seem to be any better than the 
present. 


Moreover, if we take into account the 
change in the size of the household from 
1910 to 1943, the trend is towards the dimi- 
nution in size. In 1910, the maximum 
number of persons per family was 23 while 
in 1943 it is 14, and the majority have 


from 1 to 7 persons per family. There are 
46 lone persons. 


In such a small household of husband, 
wife and children, if any serious illness or 
mishap befalls the family, then, charity is 
the only recourse. It is because of this 
that one views with concern the sub-health 
of all those between the ages of 19 and 55 
years. 

Especially when a corresponding de- 
crease in the number of earners per family 
is noticed along with the decrease in the 
size of household, then the significance of 
this social change dawns upon us. 


TABLE VI 





Year 


Number of earners per family 


oe ree Total number 





Nil 


of earners 


ri 4 





1910 
1915 
1920 
1925 
1930 
1935 
1940 
1943 














165 
180 
188 
179 
162 
149 
118 
123 
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Thus, while there were 188 earners in 
1920, there are only 123 in 1943; and the 
number of the unemployed jumps up to 64. 
This may be partly due to an increase in the 
number of the aged applicants. In 1940, 
there are only 49 unemployed. And there 
is an increase in the number of earners per 
family helping to shoulder the economic 
responsibility. There is still, however, a 
hesitancy on the part of orthodox families, 
to send out their womenfolk for work and 
they would prefer to beg at a charity office 
rather than earn a living. There are some 
women who consider it a shame even to do 
the rather menial tasks of their household 


duties such as washing utensils, sweeping the 
room, washing clothes, etc. There are 50 
such families with able-bodied members 
who have part-time servants who are paid 
from Re. 1/- to Rs. 7/- a month. Two 
families have full-time servants. Such is 
their love of self-respect! Could it be 
denied that there is a moral degeneration 
fast setting in ? 


As regards their general economic 
condition, i.e., with reference to the total 
income of the family, the majority of 
the applicants belonged to the lower 
middle class in 1910, i.e., their income was 
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from Rs. 50/- to Rs. 75/-. Taking the pur- 


chasing power of a rupee in 1910 into 


consideration, they may be considered as 
belonging to the lower middle class because, 
then, a family of husband, wife and child 
could live quite comfortably within Rs. 50/-. 
In fact, there is an instance of a family 
with a total monthly income of Rs. 1,000/- 
(as per party’s statement). There are families 
whose income varied from Rs. 250/- to 
Rs. 500/-. In 1943, we find 79 applicants 
with total monthly incomes varying from 
Re. 1/- to Rs. 15/- (excluding charity aid). 
The rest earn from between Rs. 16/-. to 
Rs. 150/-, 44 earn from Rs. 16/- to Rs. 50/-, 
15 earn from Rs. 51/- to Rs. 75/-, while 
15 earn above Rs. 76/-. If we consider the 
present dearness and the decrease in the 
purchasing power of the rupee, the hard- 
ships these families must be facing will be 
realised. 


Even if we take into account the charity 
help that they receive, the picture does not 


become brighter. There are still 34 appli- 
cants with a total income of Re. 1/- to 
Rs. 15/-, 21 who maintain themselves 
within Rs. 16/- to Rs. 25/-, 49 who struggle 
on with less than Rs. 50/- and 20 whose 
maximum income falls below Rs. 75/-. 
Thus there are only 25 families who have 
the luxury of getting on within the Rs. 76/- 
to Rs. 125/- group. Their condition is 
better, i.e., they do not starve, but then 
neither do they live. The distribution of 
income is so unfair, because the per capita 
income per month varies from Rs. 3/- to 
Rs. 38/-. And it is families with children 
under eighteen years of age that suffer the 
most. Because, while the per capita income 
a month for lone persons ranges from Rs. 4/- 
to Rs. 20/-, with one instance of Rs. 30/-, 
it varies from Rs. 7/- to Rs. 20/- with one 
instance of Rs. 25/- for families with 
children under 18 years of age, in spite of 
the fact that usually there are 2 to 4 funds 
helping a party as the following table in- 
dicates. 


TABLE VII 





No. of funds Lone persons 


Families with per- 
sons below 18 
years of age 


Families with per- 
sons above 18 
years of age 





24 
16 
7 





13 28 
17 24 
10 9 
2 4 
1 — 











It is clear then that the present method 
of charity suffers from grievous defects. 
Some of these applicants have been 
receiving help for the last two generations— 
the oldest recipient from 1905 and the 
latest is from January 1943. While the 
majority have received help from 1931 
onwards, yet, they are unable to maintain 
themselves independently of charity help. 


On an average the Parsi Panchayat funds 
alone have spent Rs. 1,115/5/- per applicant, 
the minimum aid given to a party being 
Rs. 200/- while the maximum recorded is 
Rs. 3,100/-. 

What has the Panchayat done for these 
154 applicants ? 

In the first place, a total of Rs. 11/- 
per capita was fixed as the deciding factor; 
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all those below it were helped. Individual 
cases with their particular differences and 
difficulties were not considered, nor was 
the current dearness due to war conditions, 
taken into account. Up to November, 1940, 
all cases were treated in this manner with 
cash relief serving as the patent medicine 
for all social ills ranging from disputes 
between husband and wife to relief of 
destitutes. But from there-on, welfare 


workers, paid and honorary, were appointed 
to look into the details of all applicants 
residing in the Fort area with a view to 
aiding them in ways other than cash relief. 


At the outset, the aim was somewhat 
marred. As the funds were strained to the 
breaking point these workers were called 
upon to find out the very needy cases and 
to stop help to those whose income was 
found to be more than Rs. 11/- per capita. 
Systematising relief, or rather, lessening 
the burden on the funds was the main idea. 
Home, happiness and welfare just did not 
appear in the ledgers and account books of 
the Parsi Panchayat. 


But as the workers came in closer 
contact with these families, a need for assis- 
tance other than cash relief was felt, and the 
Fort Welfare Centre was started. The 
honorary and paid workers met once a 
week, looked into the needs of the families 
assisted and tried to help in ways which 
would enable the party to become indepen- 
dent. Employment was secured fot some, 
free medical aid was procured at times, 
milk and nutritive diet were given, and the 
very weak were sent to convalescent 
homes. Children were helped with fees, 
books, tuitions in subjects found difficult 
and in cases of higher education re- 
commendations to other funds for help, etc. 


Later, a weekly recreation club was 
started, children were taken for outings to 
seashores, parks and museums, and games 


were arranged. Lectures were also 


organised on health, diet and general 
topics of interest. After these preliminary 
contacts, a nursery school was started for 
all children below five with the idea of 
making up in it all that they lacked at 
home. A detailed record of each child was 
kept and at times ‘difficult’ children were 
referred to a child guidance clinic. The 
children were given a healthy nutritive diet. 
At the same time, the families were visited 
at least once a fortnight and a narrative 
record of their general condition as well as 
of the condition of individual members 
of the family together with a record of the 
visits and work done with reference to 
that particular family were kept. 


These workers were given facilities to 
attend a course on family case work at the 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences. Here they 
came in contact with the Director of Wel- 
fare Activities of the Zarthosti Unnati 
Dwara and he too became a member of the 
Fort Welfare Centre with a view to put its 
activities on a systematic and scientific 
basis. This led to the formation of what 
came to be known among the workers as 
the Wednesday Committee or the Fort 
Welfare Centre Committee. At its meetings, 
the paid and honorary workers discussed 
the families visited, and their needs with the 
Secretary of the Parsi Panchayat and the 
Director of Welfare Activities of the Zartho- 
sti Unnati Dwara. The Committee under- 
took to perform the following functions :— 


1. Investigation of doles, subsidies and 
help received by families in the Fort 
area and in two other colonies. 


Case work with the families receiving 
the above help. 


Organisation of group welfare acti- 
vities among the poor Parsis residing 
in the Fort area. 


Organisation of the workhouse 


scheme. 














The Committee further dealt with 
each case submitted to it in the following 
manner :— 


1. Investigation end contact by case 
workers. 


2. Consideration of the case by the 
Committee. 


3. Preliminary help sanctioned by the 
Trustees. 


4. Diagnosis of the causes of maladjust- 
ment o1 destitution in each case. 


5. Follow-up of each case for guidance 
and advice. 


6. Treatment for complete rehabilita- 
tion. 


Besides this project, the general 
measures taken to help all the Parsi residents 
in the Fort area affected by cash relief 
included an organised play centre under the 
leadership of a trained physical instructor, 
indoor games and a vocational club for 
boys and girls, a women’s club, a tailoring 
and cutting class and a workhouse. At this 
workhouse, such occupations, as sticking 
labels to boxes, gluing pictures on blocks 
étc., are taught and there is also a fretwork 
machine for cutting alphabets. 16 women 
and 3 men have so far found employment 
in it at wages ranging from Rs. 15/- 
to Rs. 3C/- a month. 


Measures to improve their health were 
also undertaken. About 18 persons were 
sent through the Centre to qualified medical 
practitioners for treatment of various ail- 
ments free of charge. Hospitalisation was 
arranged for 3 persons. In 5 or 6 cases, 
dentures were provided free of charge by 
the Parsi Panchayat funds. Nearly 20 
persons were sent to a_ tuberculosis 
sanatorium; those unable to go to the 
convalescent home were helped with nutri- 
tive diet, such as milk, cod liver oil or such 
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tonics as prescribed by the physician. 
Twenty children found to be very weak 
were given milk and cod liver oil daily. 
About 5 mothers attended the Tardeo 
Maternity and Child Welfare Clinic. 


In the field of education, the most 
important activity was the starting of the 
nursery and infant school under the 
auspices of the Trustees of the Panchayat 
by the Trustees with the help of the 
members of the Committee. Youngsters 
between the ages of 24 to 6 years were ad- 
mitted. The training is a mixture of Montes- 
sori and Kindergarten methods adapted 
to suit their needs. The children are given 
breakfast, lunch and noon tea. Their health 
is looked after by a physician who is an 
honorary welfare worker. Apart from this, 
nothing has been done in matters education- 
al heyond helping children whose progress 
was found to be satisfactory with fees, 
coaching them up in subjects in which 
they were weak and giving educational 
guidance to those in need of it. 


This is a brief outline of the work done 
by the Fort Welfare Centre and the case 
workers appointed by the Parsi Panchayat 
Trusts. It augurs success provided certain 
handicaps are removed. The most important 
of them all is a complete want of 
co-operation and co-ordination between 
the various charity trusts and funds in spite 
of the attempts of the Parsi Charity Organisa- 
tion Society and others resulting in a sorry 
waste of money, energy and time on the 
one hand, anda steady demoralising and 
deteriorating influence on the recipients, 
on the other.® 


However, there are four activities in 
which some of the trusts have co-operated. 
They are maintaining a General Register, the 
Post-Matric and Foreign Education Schemes, 
the Maternity and Child Welfare Clinic and 
the Industrial Institute for Men. The 








5 See Addenda. 
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General Register is kept by the Parsi 
Panchayat. It is a record of available in- 
formation about each applicant especially 
with reference to the help received by him 
from the various trusts; this information 
is furnished by the respective trusts to the 
Panchayat. In the Post-Matric and Foreign 
Education Schemes some of the trusts 
have co-operated and help is sanctioned 
on the basis of joint consultation 
and sanction according to the financial 
capacity of co-ordinated trusts. Likewise, 
the Maternity and Child Welfare Clinic 
is managed by a committee of representa- 
tives of the participating trusts who jointly 
contribute towards the expenses of the 
clinic. The Industrial Institute for Men is 
for unemployed men and such vocations as 
handloom weaving, cane work, button 
making from horns, etc., are taught. 
It is financed and managed by the repre- 
sentatives of the various co-operating trusts. 


Only 65 out of the 154 cases studied 
are entirely dependent upon the Parsi 
Panchayat only, while the remaining 89 
receive help from other funds as well. As 
has been seen, the maximum number of 
funds helping one party is 5, while the 
majority are helped by 2 funds. Yet, the 
total monthly income is inadequate in 
almost all the cases, indicating thereby 
that the funds help inadequately. At the 
same time, however, they continue to help 
not only the applicants, but after their 
death, in some cases at least, | their 
descendants too. On an average, Rs. 1,115/5 - 
has been spent over each applicant so far, 
ie., by giving an average pittance of 
Rs. 10/- to Rs. 12/- per month. If the same 
amount had been given in a larger measure 
and with the help and guidance of a com- 
petent case worker, the money would have 
achieved better results. In 1933, a note to 
this effect was sounded by the then secretary 
of the funds, Dr. J. F. Bulsara in Parsi 
Charity Relief and Communal Amelioration, 


yet, 1939 found the position as betore. 
These monetary considerations are taken 
first, not because they are of prime im- 
portance in the ultimate well-being of the 
applicants, but because that is the trend of 
thinking of the powers that be at the helm 
of affairs of the Parsi Panchayat Funds, 
especially in these times when the funds are 
fast dwindling. 


This leads us to another handicap of 
equal importance, the individualistic trend 
of mind of those in charge of the manage- 
ment of the funds. All efforts at a scientific 
study of the problem of the recipients of 
relief are ignored. Except for a stray attempt 
made in a colony or two, the reports 
published by the Parsi Charity Organisa- 
tion Society and the findings of the Parsi 
Statistical Bureau only decorate the shelves. 
In these colonies, attempts are made at 
economic reconstruction by the establish- 
ment of co-operative stores, credit societies 
and employment bureaus and at social 
reconstruction by arranging for lectures, 
establishing libraries and reading-rooms, 
and providing housing and health services. 


This type of treatment is likely to yield 
maximum results when tried out in a 
localised compact group such as a colony 
and by competent far-sighted workers who 
are sensitive to, and can guide into proper 
channels, the numerous social forces and 
the play of all the subtle human reactions 
to the given stimuli. But for an area like 
the Fort, with 154 families scattered over a 
radius of about half a mile, this plan of 
treatment would not be sufficient. The 
following suggestions are, therefore, offered 
regarding (1) their present condition and 
(2) preventive measures against future 
mishaps. 


1. Present condition—With reference to 
their present condition, the cases are further 
subdivided into (a) those which cannot 
be rehabilitated and (b) those which can be. 
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In (a) again we have two groups, the 
first consisting of single persons numbering 
41 and the second of two or more persons, 
married couples or brothers, or brothers 
and sisters, and so on, numbering 24. All 
of them are in a destitute condition, 
entirely dependent on charity with hardly 
any earnings of their own nor any potential 
earners to rely upon. The total contribution 
of the Parsi Panchayat to these cases is 
Rs. 529/- per month, varying from Rs. 3/- 
per case to Rs. 24/-. In almost all cases, the 
present income is barely sufficient to meet 
their requirements! Taking into considera- 
tion the heavy rise in prices, the monthly 
stipends ought to be increased and the 
per capita standard of Rs. 11/- should be 
replaced by at least one of Rs. 20/- to 
Rs. 25/-, especially as these cases do not have 
the advantage of charity buildings. 


A way out would be to earmark some 
of the charity buildings for the use of 
destitute persons only, where they can 
reside at a nominal rental. A case worker 
should look after their welfare, their eco- 
nomic and social well-being, which includes 
peaceful neighbourliness towards one 
another as well as healthy constructive 
attitude towards the community as a whole. 
Very gradually, if sufficient co-operation is 
forthcoming, common kitchens should be 
introduced in each building. Also, a part of 
the ground floor should be set apart for 
developing handicrafts and for establishing 
a social centre. 


This idea is offered, rather than that 
of institutionalisation, as it is more in 
keeping with their present mode of life. 
Here, at least, they have a corner of their 
own to turn to, whereas, ina dharamshala, 
there are just so many beds, there is no 
privacy, and life is 2 humdrum routine. 
Moreover, in the case of institutionalisa- 
tion, the question of maintenance and 
efficient running of the home are bound to 


be of prime importance, even if we shut 
our eyes to the initial capital expenditure 
for a suitable site, building and equipment. 
On the whole, therefore, the way suggested 
will suit both the individual and the group, 
and is likely to achieve maximum harmony. 


(b) Those applicants who can be 
rehabilitated cover two groups, those who 
are almost entirely dependent upon charity 
help, i.e., destitutes and those who are 
able to meet at least 50 per cent of their 
expenses from their own earnings, i.e., 
stipendiaries. In all, there are 53 such cases 
whose present economic condition is extre- 
mely miserable. On an average there is an 
income of Rs. 58/- per applicant, i.e., 
per family of 2.5 adults and 2 children. 
What is the way out for them? The method 
suggested here is based on the case work 
idea developed in western countries, 


especially in England and America, but 
adapted to Indian conditions. As the 
main handicap here is economic, the Parsi 
Panchayat will have to spend at least 


Rs. 1,000/- a month by way of stipends, as 
the present meagre amount which varies 
from Rs. 4;- to Rs 20/- a month is barely 
enough. Where the main handicap is not 
economic, but social and psychological, 
efficient case work is helpful. This case work 
should take the form of a well-organised 
welfare programme, friendly visits by a 
case worker who can look after these cases 
and guide their tamilies over little difficul- 
ties and troubles which, if not met at the 
outset, would be likely to assume bigger 
proportions, and, above all, give special 
care and attention to the younger 
generation. It may be interesting to note 
here that 9 of the 154 cases are not in need 
of financial aid, yet, in spite of recommenda- 
tions to the contrary by case workers, 
their help is being continued. The Panchayat 
would be saving Rs. 67/- to Rs. 70/- a month 
by refusing to help them; this would 
amount to a saving of about Rs. 840/- 
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per year, which could well be utilised for 
more deserving cases. 


2. Future betterment.—This involves 
a consideration of the preventive measures 
that could be adopted against future mis 
haps. For this purpose, all those dependent 
on charity should, first of all, be studied 
with a view to finding out the causes that 
have led to their present condition and 
planning and working out a programme 
which would prevent these causes from 
arising. Secondly, public opinion will have 
to be so guided as to pour forth its charity 
along constructive channels. The existing 
funds, thirdly, should be utilised in a 
manner indicated in the report published 
by the ‘‘Young Men’s Parsi Association” 
regarding Cy Pres and doles and the 
measures taken by the Trustees of the 
Parsi Panchayat. Fourthly, the existing 
benevolent institutions should be moder- 
nised to meet present needs, and a more 
lively interest than shown hitherto ought 
to be taken in their existence, especially 
with reference to free schools and all such 
allied activities which cater to the 
needs of the poor and the young of the 
community. There are a number of 
difficulties over which some control could 
be exercised; as, for instance, in the case 
of 3 of the 154 cases who suffered from 
neglect at home, 4 who had incompetent 
mothers, 5 whose upbringing had been 
faulty, and so on. But a study of 154 cases 
is a sorry guide to decide the future of nearly 
2000 such others. Hence, it is imperative 
that all these should be studied in detail 
and a definite programme arrived at on the 
basis of that study. 


There is an absolute absence of savings 
in the cases studied, as they have not 
saved at all, or their savings have been 
used up in illness, death or faulty invest- 
ments. Some provision should, therefore, 
be made to start a compulsory savings 


scheme by way of health, old age or un- 
employment insurance to which a part 
should be contributed in monthly or 
quarterly instalments by the beneficiaries 
according to their economic condition 
and the remainder by the community. 
At present, out of a total of 122 earners, 
only 10 have made some provision against 
old age or some sudden calamity, i.e., 
9 have the benefit of a provident fund, 1 of 
a pension (incidentally it may be mentioned 
that 2 are insured). In cases of extreme 
destitution, where the earned income does 
not exceed Rs. 30/- a month, their future 
requisites are likely to fall entirely on the 
community’s resources; but, where the 
income is Rs. 50/- and more, some con- 
tribution can be made by the applicants, 
say Re. 1/- a month which comes to Rs. 12/- 
a year, to which the Panchayat can contri- 
bute Rs. 38/- a year per family. 


Next in importance is the need to 
introduce the case work method practised 
in Western countries, but adapted to meet 
the needs of the community. And, side 
by side, according to the findings of the 
case workers, the existing institutions 
should be remodelled to suit modern 
requirements. All the charity schools do 
not prepare the students to fight even the 
economic struggles. There are no vocational 
or technical training classes except in two 
schools where there is provision for courses 
in stenotyping, book-keeping and accoun- 
tancy. 


These observations necessitate the 
creation of a separate welfare department, 
whose primary object would be to study 
these various institutions, suggest remedies 
to meet the needs and get the right persons 
to man the committees. There are 2 Parsi 
Hospitals, one of them entirely, and the 
other partly dependent upon the commu- 
nity’s funds; yet, the poor receive a mise- 
rable treatment! The second important 
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task of this department should be to attempt 
to co-ordinate all the existing charity funds, 
convincing them with facts and figures 
of the sheer waste, degeneration and de- 
moralisation resulting from their  in- 
dividualistic tendency. Moreover, the 
impersonal aspect of these charity funds has 
to be corrected and a case work approach 
advocated, if some constructive results are 
to be achieved. 


Thirdly, all the existing charitable 
resources of the community, be they in the 
form of funds, trusts or institutions, should 
be kept in close touch with one another’s 
activities, and a six-monthly meeting of the 
secretaries cf these various bodies ought 
to take place so that there might be an 
exchange ot views of a more consistent 
and well-knit plan. For example, if after 
studying the case work records of 2000 
cases, it be found that lack of proper diet 
coupled with an utterly out-dated system of 
education be the main causes of the present 
plight of the poor, then, the future policy 
of all these co-ordinating charity trusts, 
funds and institutions should be such as to 
eradicate that evil, and an effective step in 
this direction is possible only if there is 
complete co-ordination. To promote an 
even greater interchange of ideas, a closer 
contact should also be maintained between 
the city charity bodies and those in the 


mofussil. 


It is needless to state that to achieve 
these ends, public opinion in that direction 
will have to be created. It will be no small 
task for the welfare department to keep the 
public informed from time to time with 
facts and figures revealing in what direction 
the needs of the community are the greatest, 
so that prospective donors might earmark 
their donations under such main heads as 
clothing, housing, education, religious 


purposes, etc. It is hoped that these pages will 
bring home to the reader the gravity of the 
problem confronting the community and 
the urgent need for more enlightened 
measures to solve it. This study will have 
served its purpose if it leads to further 
research on similar or more improved 
lines, and an effective application of the 
findings. 


Addenda.—Since May, 1946, a Liaison 
Committee for Charity Organisation® has 
come into existence. It is the result of a 
scheme drawn up by six of the largest 
charity trusts of the community. The 
purpose cf the scheme is to establish a 
Central Bureau for Investigation of cases 
seeking relief and to follow up cases where 
relief has been already sanctioned. The 
Bureau is to be maintained by the 
co-ordinated finances of the Trustees 
participating, and its management will be 
in the hands of the 1epresentatives of the 
respective trusts. 


The function of the Committee will be 
‘to suggest from time to time the ways 
and means of co-ordinating the activities 
of different trusts and of distributing 
amounts for relief and other purposes, and 
to receive the recommendations made by 
the Paisi Cherity Organisation Society 
in that behalf and to submit to the co 
operating Trusts a report regarding the 
utilisation of the funds, and generally to 
work as a channel of communication 
between the trustees and the Parsi Charity 
Organisation Society. Although the scheme 
is intended primarily to co-ordinate activi- 
ties in regard to cases of relief it will pave 
the way for co-ordinated effort for all 
welfare work.’”” 


In the explanatory note, with reference 
to the functions of the Committee, it is 





7 Ibid., p. 4. 


6 Mentioned in the reports for the years 1945 and 1946 of the Parsi Charity Organisation Society. 
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further stated :—‘‘One great advantage of 
this method of working will be to save the 
self-respect of the recipients of help by 
securing the total requirements from a 
single source.”® Again, ‘‘there is also the 
further intention of looking after the wel- 
fare and the rehabilitation of all possible 
cases with the help of trained welfare 
workers who will work under the super- 
vision of the Parsi Charity Organisation 
Society.’”® 


Thus the current trend ot Parsi Charity 
trusts is towards co-operation, organisa- 
tion and methods of working on Western 
lines. With reference to their relation- 
ship with the applicant, the same attitude 
is noted, i.e., rehabilitation, which is the 
keynote of family case work in England 
and America. 


“8 Ibid., p.7. 
9  Ibid., p.7. 
10 Ibid., p. 6. 


In their 1ehabilitation programme, the 
Liaison Committee proposes to establish 
the following services'® :— 


(1) Family case work. 
(2) Infant follow-up. 
(3) Adult education. 


(4) Provision for housing and improved 
Sanitation. 


(5) Medical case work. 

(6) Treatment for handicapped. 

(7) Treatment for social pathogenics. 
(8) Aged, chronic, infirm. 

(9) Institutional care. 

(10) Vocational guidance. 

(11) Unemployment. 

(12) Recreation, 





WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 


Kanjt_ DWARKADAS 


The history ot women in industries is a sordid tale of postponed promises by the Government 
neglect of women’s welfare by the employers and lethargy on the part of the public. “If the Indian woman 
worker gets as much facility and opportunity as her American sister,” observes Mr. Kanji Dwarkadas, “then 
there is no height to which she cannot reach.” The writer offers constructive proposals regarding creches, 


education for women, etc. 


Mr. Kanji Dwarkadas is Chief Labour and Welfare Officer, India United Group of Mills, Bombay. 


In dealing with the problem of labour 
in India, one of the biggest difficulties is 
that we have not enough data on which to 
_base our conclusions or project schemes 
for the future. This applies with greater 
force to the industrial woman worker. 
Nothing helps more than a dispassionate 
consideration of the facts available and 
research work through personal contacts 
and investigations, to get the fullest informa- 
tion about the worker and his family. Miss 
Rathbone was quite right in pointing out 
in The Case for Family Allowances that it 
was a poor sort of loyalty to the working 
classes that compelled their’ champions 
to pretend that every young worker was 
like a young God incorruptible instead 
of like the rest of us, a creature who 
finds it easy to form habits, especially 
in the childhood and youth. What right 
have we to expect these workers to 
behave as perfect angels—these who are 
illiterate and on whom the strain of 
fatigue and work and conditions of life 
due to bad housing, bad and insufficient 
food, poverty, etc., is heavy. Those of 
us who have espoused the cause of 
labour have to recognise the deficiencies 
in the make-up of the working classes, 
deficiencies not due necessarily to any 
fault of the workers but due to the 
neglect of their education, and the low 
standard of living, which is a technical 
way of expressing their poverty. 


In dealing with the problem of women 
and children in industry, I propose to 
tackle it from the point of view of condi- 
tions of work and living, as also from the 
point of view of welfare activities, which 
go a long way in ameliorating the lot of 
these workers. Of course many of the 
problems of health and conditions of 
living raised in particular industries where 
women. are working are similar to those of 
men. It cannot, however, be denied that 
certain problems require different treatment 
where women are involved. The essentials 
for maintaining the health of the industrial 
workers are the same irrespective of sex 
but the differences in the physiological 
and social background of women require 
a different approach in some instances. 


An excellent beginning has been made 
by the Rege Committee appointed by the 
Government of India and apart from the 
main report of the Labour Investigation 
Committee, we now have 37 reports of the 
different industries spread all over India in 


which men, women and children are 
employed. These reports have provided us 
with very valuable data and have to be 
followed up further by more investiga- 
tions and action based on the findings. 


The number of factories and workers 
employed between 1892 and 1943 is as 
follows :— 
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No. of 


| Workers employed 


Total 





Year 


factories Men 


Women Children 





656 
2,710 
5,985 
8,452 

10,466 
13,209 


2,54,336 
6,85,822 
11,13,508 
11,67,284 
14,98,218 
21,58,219 


1892 
1912 
1923 
1933 
1939 
1943 











3,16,816 
8,69,645 
14,09,173 
14,03,212 
17,51,137 
24,36,212 


43,592 
1,30,025 
2,21,045 
2,16,837 
2,43,516 
2,65,509 


18,888 
53,798 
74,620 
19,091 

9,403 
12,484 











As these figures give only the average 
daily employment, the actual number of 
women employed would be at least 15 to 
20 per cent more, if we keep in mind that 
our factories always suffer from a high per- 
centage of absenteeism. The number of 
women workers has risen only gradually 
in comparison to the number of men 
workers, and as a percentage of total factory 
labour, women have showna steady decline. 
This is due to two reasons: firstly, women 
are not given heavy work, and, secondly, 
they are not permitted, under the Indian 
Factories Act, to work during night shifts. 


The number of legally employed 
children which rose from 18,888 in 1892 
to 74,620 in 1923, came down to 9,403 in 
1939, but went up again to 12,484 
due to the war. Adult women constitute 
a much larger proportion of workers in 
seasonal factories than in perennial factories 
being 26.6 per cent of the total employment 


in the former and 8.6 percent in the latter. 


Sixteen thousand women workers were 
employed during the war years as a result 
of the disgraceful policy adopted by Lord 
Linlithgow and his Government of allowing 
women work underground in the coal 
mines. This cruel and inhuman insult to 
womanhood should be avoided in future. 


It would also be interesting to make 
some comparison between the conditions 
of work and living which existed 30 to 40 


years ago with those that exist today. 
This comparison may perhaps help us to 
visualise future possibilities. 


In 1905 the Textile Mills in Bombay 
were working from 5-00 A.M. to 8-30 P.M. 
with half an hour recess. A _ resolution 
of the Bombay Millowners’ Association 
recommending member mills to work 
only 12 hours a day was not given effect to 
and a compromise was arrived at and the 
mills continued to work 13to13 hoursa 
day throughout the year. The Jute Mills in 
Calcutta were working from 5-00 A.M. to 
8-00 P.M., and sometimes from 4-30 A.M. 
to 830 P.M., without giving a good 
interval. The mid-day recess of half an 
hour required by law was not given 
particularly to the weavers. Hours of work 
in Delhi were from 6-00 A.M. to 9-30 P.M. 
In Bombay, the Factory Commission Report 
of 1907 says that women were not given 
the half an hour recess during the day. They 
used to take their infants to the departments 
where they were working. In U. P. and 
Calcutta, children who were permitted to 
work only for half-time, were made to 
work full-time. Even children under 9 were 
working inside the mills. The Report 
says: ‘‘The employment of children full- 
time and the working of under-aged 
children are the most serious abuses re- 
garding child labour. Half-timers who were 
supposed to be working 7 hours with an 
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interval of rest period were not given this 
rest period and one manager in his evidence 
said that he complied with the law by 
giving half an hour recess before work 
started or after work was finished. Some 
employers started schools for the _half- 
timers, but this was a mere blind. What 
actually happened was that children con- 
tinued to work full-time in the mills and in 
order to explain their presence inside the 
mill compound the schools were started, 
but they did not function.’’ The report of 
the majority signed by four Englishmen 
and two Indians did not recommend any 
curtailment by law of working hours. 


Withregardtoconditions of work, elec- 
tric light was installed in some of the mills 
in Bombay which enabled work for longer 
hours. In mills without electric light 
working during daylight alone was possible. 
The sanitary arrangements in the beginning 
of the century were primitive and septic 
tanks and mostly basket privies were in use 
in mills and chawls. This was not healthy 
ot convenient in places where hundreds 
worked together throughout the day. 


As regards wages, the half-timer 
children were earning from Rs. 24 to 44 
per month. The full-time boy between the 
ages of 14and 17 earned Rs. 5/-to 13/-. 
The ordinary worker (card and frame 
department) earned about Rs. I11/- to 
12/-; the head spinner about Rs. 30/-; 
one-loom weaver Rs. 12/- to 13/-; 
two-loom weaver about Rs. 18/-. The 
women (reelers and winders) about Rs. 8/- 
to 9/- per month. 


How out of date the Factory Com- 
mission Report of 1907 is can be gauged 
from the reaction on wages. One of the 
main difficulties to be contended in this 
country by employers of labour is the low 
standard of living amongst the working 
classes. This low standard is accompanied 
by low efficiency. A rise in wages in India 


may actually diminish the labour supply 
in place of increasing it. Many employers 
of labour contend that a rise in wages 
will, by enabling the workers to earn a 
larger sum in a given time, result in 
their absenting from work for longer 
periods. Another amazing statement we 
find in the Report is that women workers 
wanted more hours of work in addition to 
the 11 hours permitted by the Factories 
Act with an interval of 14 hours, and the 
Commission therefore recommended that 
women should be put on the same basis as 
men as far as the hours of work were 
concerned. The Report states that 
whenever the workers threatened to 
stop work or actually stopped work, the 
employers immediately conceded their de- 
mands. As early as 1889 the mill workers 
of Bombay submitted a Memorial to the 
then Viceroy, Marquis of Landsdowne. 
The workets in this petition complained: 
‘It has been said to the detriment of your 
petitioners that in India the mill operative 
is not as hatdworking as his brothe: worker 
in England, that a mill operative in England 
does the work of 3 men employed on the 
same work in Indian Mills The real 
cause of this, Your Lordship’s petitioners 
submit, is bad machinery and bad raw 
materials used in the mills.” 


The first World War of 1914-18 
brought a quick revolution in the minds of 
the Indian people. The ideals set down by 
President Wilson had a tremendous effect 
on the political work started by Dr. Annie 
Besant, the President of the Theosophical 
Society, leading to the beginning of the mass 
awakening of India. This spade work 
done by Dr. Besant from 1915 to 1919, 
not to mention her great social reform, 
religious and educational work between 1893 
and 1915, helped Gandhiji to continue and 
carry forward the work of awakening the 
masses further. The first trade union 
in India was started in 1917 in Madras by a 
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devoted disciple of Dr. Besant and in 1918 
came the first trade union in Ahmedabad. 
From 1919 to 1921 was the period of the 
growth of the trade union movement in 
India. The All India Trade Union 
Congress was born in 1919 and amongst 
its founder-rmembers may be mentioned 
Lala Lajpat Rai, N. M. Joshi, C. R. Das, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Joseph Baptista, S. A. 
Brelvi and the writer of this article. The 
All India Trade Union Congress made the 
voice of labour felt in the country. 


It is neither possible nor easy to cover 
in a short article the problems of the 
industrial women workers of India. 
Let us, therefore, confine ourselves to the 
women workers of Bombay, remembering 
that the adoption of a sample for purposes 
of larger socio-economic enquiries has now 
reached a stage where it does not require 
justification. The Bombay Labour Office 
has followed this device in its investigations 
for over a generation and the results have 
proved that a sample judiciously selected 
and carefully worked out yields results 
almost identical with those obtained by 
covering the whole “Universe.” On this 
basis an investigation of the women workers 
of a group of mills was undertaken, first 
from the service record cards covering 4400 
women, and secondly from personal investi- 
gations spread over 2 years through a 
specially prepared questionnaire. Some of 
the questions were in regard to native place, 
age, height, weight, number of children, etc. 
In the second enquiry, 1282 women 
were interviewed and their answers were 
carefully noted down. These answers were 
tabulated and as a result very valuable 
data have been secured about the socio 
economic conditions of the Bombay in- 
dustrial women workers. Some of the 
tables make interesting reading, e.g., dis- 
tribution of workers according to native 
place; distribution according to age, height 
and weight; number of children alive, dead, 


stillborn and premature; incidence of 
literacy; staple food, etc. A passing 
reference to some of the important findings 
may be made here : 


Out of 1,282 women, 842 came from 
Ratnagiri and 167 women from Colaba 
districts. This means that about 79 per cent 
of the Bombay textile women workers 
belonged to these two districts. About 95 
per cent of the women weighed undet 
eight stones. 693 had husbands living 
and 564 were widows. This latter 
figure means that the women had to 
work and had probably no one té look 
after them. In the first enquiry it was found 
that out of 4,400 women, the husbands of 
565 were working in the same mills as 
their wives and 1,226 outside in other 
mills. 659 husbands were unemployed. 
This high figure of unemployment of 
husbands is due mostly to their being 
invalid. There were also many cases of 
laziness, husbands preferring to live on the 
small earnings of their wives. Only 60 
per cent of the children born to these 
women were alive. 


I know hundreds of young boys and 
girls in the mill area. They are as bright, 
as keen and as intelligent as the children of 
any other class of society. Their desire and 
inquisitiveness for knowledge are equally 
great. Right upto the age of 12 or 13 they 
are cheerful, full of hope, full of enthusiasm. 
Fot want of education, of healthy 
and adequate food and of opportunities 
to develop their minds something goes 
wrong with them and a good number 
snap. Bad surroundings and deficient 
food are responsible for those tragedies 
and it is a waste of human life for which 
the blame has to fall on society. 


Joint family—While discussing the 
women and children in industry there are 
two problems which must be tackled with a 
broadminded vision based on study, 
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investigation, research and _ experience. 
First, the future of the joint family system 
amongst the working classes is very un- 
certain. The system has many disadvantages. 
But so far as the working classes are con- 
cerned, it does serve the purpose of un- 
employment insurance. This is true as 
much of the working classes as the lower 
and educated upper middle classes. 


Birth-control—_The second problem is 
birth-control. For many years we have 
made propaganda for the acceptance of 
the policy of birth-control and Indian 
public opinion has bravely supported this 
policy. But for the working classes the 
difficulty of practising birth-control is 
insurmountable. Birth-control is an in- 
dividual problem and the practice of it 
cannot be taught by mass education. 
Again, the method is beyond the means 
of the working classes. The women of the 
working classes are easier to tackle for the 
acceptance of the policy of birth-control. 
The Gandhian method of birth-control 
needs to be propagated with particular 
reference to self-control and spacing of 
children. Medical science must devise 
cheaper and fool-proof methods of artificial 
birth-control. 

I first came to know of the Indian 
woman worker in 1914 when I started as an 
apprentice in weaving in a Bombay Mill. 
I was given my first lessons in the winding 
department by a woman worker. I found 
her then very alert and energetic. I still 
remember not without a feeling of dis- 
comfort how awkward and stupid I felt 
when the women workers found me clumsy 
in making knots when the yarn broke. 
My knowledge of Marathi then was not as 
good as it is now. The women workers 
were cheerful, though illiterate, intelligent 
and had a sense of humour. They 
knew their work well. In 1918 came the 
terrible influenza epidemic which gave 
some of us an opportunity of realising 
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how bad the conditions of living were in the 
City. The infant mortality that year went as 
high as 750. For a period of about three 
months the daily mortality in Bombay 
was between 700 and 800. 


I have already referred to the hours of 
work and the earnings of the women 
workers in the first decade of the twentieth 
century. The hours of work are now 8 as 
against 14 and the wages including 
dearness allowance today are between 
Rs. 77 and 78/- as against Rs. 8/- and 9/-. 
This is in reference to the wages of the 
Bombay textile women workers. In other 
industries women are not so well paid. 
On these two points, hours of work and 
wages, there has been tremendous improve- 
ment. 


The 30,000 women workers in Bombay 
aie between the ages of 18 and 45, most of 
them are of child-bearing age. This woman 
worker, whom we are discussing, what is 
she like? She is one of the noblest creatures 
God ever made. She does not drink. I 
would like to assert here that prohibition 
in the working class area has succeeded 
beyond the wildest dreams of Mahatma 
Gandhi and the Congress Government. In 
modesty, in bearing, in gentleness, in feeling 
for the miseries of others, in her 
devotion to her home and her family 
and in her attitude towards religion, 
the Indian woman worker can hold her 
own against the woman of any other 
class or nationality. She is illiterate and 
therefore ignorant, but it is not her fault 
that she is in that condition. She is 
living in conditions too horrible to describe. 
I have been in chawls where it is pitch 
dark at mid-day. Bad housing conditions 
affect women more than men, for women 
return home straight from work and stay 
there more than men. Further, the working 
woman before leaving her home in the 
morning and on return in the evening 
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after work has to perform a number of 
household duties not perhaps onerous in 
themselves, but which when added exhaust 
her energies. 


The Maternity Benefit Act.—Another im- 
portant event which has taken place during 
the last twenty years is the passing of the 
Maternity Benefits Act which entitles a 
woman worker to have leave for 4 weeks 
before and four weeks after confinement 
and also the starting of the Naoroji Wadia 
Maternity Home. Before these two 
provisions were made, women worked 
in the mills right upto the last day 
of their confinement and returned back to 
work after six days. Then for want of 
facilities women gave birth to babies in their 
pitch dark tenements without any medical 
help. The 1922 inquiry made by the lady 
doctor appointed by the Government of 
Bombay showed that 98 per cent of the 
children born in the mill area were drugged 
with opium, so that they could be left 
at honie unattended to. Before 1921 the 
number of women confined in maternity 
homes was 20 per cent. Still, 80 per cent 
were confined in private houses, in insani- 
tary chawls with hardly any medical help 
and amidst unhealthy surroundings. The 
British Medical Mission which visited India 
in 1921 drew attention tothe fact that Indian 
students at Medical Colleges did not get 
enough practical training in midwifery 
and gynaecological studies. The Municipal 
Commissioner stated that Bombay wanted 
not merely 3 maternity homes and 30 
district nurses, but 30 maternity homes 
and 300 district nurses. The Naoroji 
Wadia Maternity Home had over 8,000 
children born last year. As against 20 per 
cent confinements made in maternity homes 
in Bombay before 1921, today the per- 
centage of such confinements is over 75, 
a percentage as good as any in the most 
important towns of Europe and Americe. 
So, in the matter of providing for medical 


help for women workers before, during, 
and after the critical period of pregnancy, 
Bombay has a proud record to show. 
Between 1929 and 1937 payments under 
the Maternity Benefits Act were made to 
40,000 women, the total amount paid by 
employers being approximately Rs. 8,20,000. 
I would like particularly to emphasise that 
the incidence of venereal disease amongst 
the Bombay factory women is very small. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act 
applies to the women workers as much as 
to the men workers, but an accident has 
hardly ever happened to the women 
workers in Bombay textile mills. 


Complaints were made that the 
standard of living of the workers was low 
and that in spite of the fact that wages have 
increased the standard of living has not 
increased in equal proportion. Increase in 
the wages is socially useless unless it is 
conducive to hygienic, cultural and ethical 
progress and advancement of the physical, 
mental and moral welfare of the community 
and of entire humanity. I am particularly 
harping on this question of standard of 
living amongst the working classes for this 
reason that it would be possible more 
for the women workers to improve 
the standard of living. Further, they 
influence and force their husbands and 
thus improve the standard of living of 
their families. Pandit Nehru in his first 
broadcast talk from New Delhi on the 7th 
September, 1946, promised that housing 
would have the first priority in his program- 
me. But it is painful to observe that 
in spite of his promise no attempt has been 
made by the Government of India to 
make any progress towards the solution of 
the housing problem. All that. we get 
are tedious repetitions of vague promises 
without any effort to make good those 
promises. May I appeal to Pandit Nehru 
in the name of the women and children of 
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the industrial world that in the interest 
of the health and progress of the country 
the housing problem should be taken up as 
the first item on the priority list. So far as 
the Government of Bombay are concerned, 
they are definitely genuine and sincere in 
their efforts in regard to the solution of the 
housing problem and a good beginning has 
been made. The only complaint that we can 
make against the Bombay Government’s 
policy is that it is not fast enough. The 
financial help suggested by the Govern- 
ment of India when Dr. Ambedkar was the 
Labour Minister has been withdrawn, the 
new Government having gone back on 
the original proposal. 


Children in industry.—As regards child- 
ren in industry, the figures show that as 
time goes on there will be less and less 
children employed in factories. I remember 
seeing scores of young boys working in the 
Bombay textile mills prior to 1923. It is 
a matter of great pride for Bombay that 
not a single child is now working in the 


Bombay mills legally or illegally and for 
this the credit goes to the employers’ 
organisation. 


Dr. Adarkar in his report on the 
labour conditions in mica mining and 
mica manufacturing industry said: ‘‘In 
spite of the Employment of Children Act, 
1939, the employment of children between 
the ages of 6 and 12 in fairly large numbers 
is prevalent in an amazingly wide scale in 
open defiance of law and the employers 
make no secret of it. Surprising though it 
may seem, child labour was found even 
at the Government Factories at Panchamba 
in Bihar; the practice was actually wide- 
spread in Rajputana and Madras.” In the 
match industry of South India and in the 
cement industry of Rajputana also child 
labour is employed in large numbers. In 
the States the situation is worse. Little girls 
are working in Cochin State in the 


spinning departments and in Kashmir and 
Hyderabad children of 5 and 6 are made to 
work. As time goes on, child labour must 
be withdrawn from the factories and also 
very severe penalties must be inflicted on 
employers who tesort to the inhuman 
practice of illegally employing child labour. 
The safety of our democracy depends on a 
large measure on the welfare of our children. 
How do we expect our democracy to work 
under adult franchise, if we refuse to look 
after the education, health and physical 
surroundings of those who will have the 
responsibility of running it in the next 10 
to 15 years. 


Creches.—Let us now turn our atten- 
tion to some possible welfare activities 
with particular reference to women and 
children. In 1938 the Bombay Congress - 
Government made creches compulsory 
in factories employing over one hundred 
women. But there are creches and creches 
and unless efforts are made to run them on 
sound and effective lines, proper advantage 
cannot be taken of the facilities provided 
by them. Some creches in Bombay have 
set a fine example which could easily be 
copied. The good creches provide :— 


1. All the meals necessary during 
the time the children are in the 
creche—milk and bread in the 
morning; fruits and nuts before 
lunch; a full mid-day meal; and, 
before they go home milk or tea, 


Medical treatment—curative as 
well as preventive: Unfortunate- 
ly these children come from 
most unhealthy surroundings 
and this as well as mal-nutrition 
and under-nutrition are respon- 
sible for skin diseases. The lady 
doctor in the creche looks up 
the childern everyday. They 
are weighed and _ where 
necessary cod-liver oil, vitamin, 
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etc., are given. In these creches 
skin diseases have disappeared 
and the children show increase 
in weight. When they come to 
the creche early in the morning 
they are bathed. Then they get 
their milk, bread, etc. 


3. Separate school rooms: Child- 
ren are divided into three 
batches—those under 2; those 
between 2 and 6; those over 6. 
Those between 2 and 6 are 
taught under the Montessori 
system by a trained Montessori 
teacher. Those over 6 are sent 
to the Municipal School nearby. 
The children of the working 
class respond favourably to the 
Montessori system. 


4. After the mid-day meal there 
are compulsory periods of rest 
and sleep. 


5. Playground for recreation, drill 
and games. 

6. Free supply of milk thrice a 
day for five months to expectant 
mothers. 

Among other amenities which can be 
provided by the Government and the 
Municipality are shower baths, swimming 
pools and open spaces for playgrounds. It 
would be helpful to have pre-employment 
medical examination of women workers. 

Kindness and care, organised and 
planned attention, are bringing happy results 
in the working class children. What happens 
in these few creches should be the rule and 
not the exception. The Government of 
Bombay have only one woman factory 
inspector fo1 the whole province and it is 
essential that there should be at least 12 
such inspectors. It will be their business, 
inter alia, to see that the creches in Bombay 
are brought to a high standard of efficiency 
and usefulness. 
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The senior staff of the creche are 
trained to have ideas of social work and to 
be interested in their work. Complete 
co-operation has been rendered possible 
between the creche staff and the working 
mothers. The staff inspire confidence by 
their behaviour in the women workers 
for the latter need and seek advice regarding 
the most intimate details of life with parti- 
cular reference to pre-natal and post-natal 
care, feeding of children, cleanliness and the 
disadvantages of getting pregnant frequently. 
All these things are done in an atmosphere 
of friendly informality. 


Then these creches become centres of 
social service. No distinction is made bet- 
ween the children of the so called higher 
classes and  Harijan children. The 
children themselves become social workers 
after they go home. Having seen the good 
conditions and the good treatment under 
which they are brought up, they go beck to 
their one-room tenements and try to put 
matters right with their parents. They 
learn to attend to their personal cleanliness 
and help the parents keep the room tidy. 
The children are made fruit-minded and 
shoe-minded. In these good creches child- 
ren get the same opportunities of life as the 
most privileged boy or girl in the wrongly 
called higher classes in society. 


This is satisfactory so far as it goes. 
But it will be noted that the creches in the 
factories are available only to the children 
of working mothers. The result is that 
hundreds of very young boys and girls 
are still roaming about in the streets. 
This is because children of the men 
workers are not attended to and no proper 
effort has been made to send them to 
school even though primaty education is 
free and compulsory in Bombay for the 
last 27 years. The children take to begging 
and loafing and the unhealthy environments 
are bound to affect them adversely. 
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Community centres for children and 
nurseries must be started all over the 
working class area. It is not enough 
to leave this work to the factory 
owners. The Municipality has a clear 
responsibility and such community centres 
should take care of the children of the men 
as well as the women workers. An excellent 
example has already been set by Lady Nye, 
the charming and talented wife of the 
Governor of Madras, under whose inspira- 
tion the Madras Municipality has built a 
big community centre and has under 
consideration plans for starting more 
centres in the City. 


Having seen both of them at close 
quarters, I can make a comparison 
between the factory woman worker in 
Bombay and in the United States. 


When I say that the Indian woman worker 
is not less efficient, no less hard working 
than the best type of American woman 
worker, I am not merely paying a compli- 


ment to her; I am payingit as much to the 
American worker. Quite obviously, the 
American worker has a much better chance 


in life than her sister in India and to that 
extent her earning capacity is greater. But 
if the Indian woman worker gets as much 
facility and opportunity as her American 
sister, then there is no height to which she 
cannot reach. 


I have two more suggestions to 
make: To start a Bureau in the Labour 
Department of the Government of India to 
look after the interests of women and child- 
ren in industry. I have had opportunities of 
studying the great work of research, 
fact-finding and welfare done by the 
Women’s Bureau in the Labour Department 
of the U. S. Government as well as by the 
Industrial Hygiene Division, U.S. Public 
Health Service. This Industrial Hygiene 
Division spends millions of dollars annually 
for research work on industrial hygiene and 
full advantage of the findings is taken all 
over the United States. This Division will 
be willing to help India in any manner we 
seek its co-operation. With the necessary 
adaptations to suit Indian conditions, we can 
take advantage of this aid from the United 
States. 





EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES FOR HOSPITALISED CHILDREN! 


J. M. KuMARAPPA 


While in some big cities in India there are children’s hospitals, with a high standard of medical and 
surgical efficiency, no arrangements are made for the education of hospitalised children. They are starved 
mentally. There is a slowing down of their social and emotional development. The author draws pointed 


attention to this serious gap. 


Dr. Kumarappa is Director of Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay. 


The right to education at public 
expense is a privilege enjoyed only by 
children who are healthy and, therefore, 
can attend schools regularly. But children, 
who suffer from conditions which compel 
them to undergo continued treatment in 
hospitals are deprived of educational op- 
portunities. They miss the stimulus of 
school experience for long periods. Very 
little is being done to offer the kind of 
education they need. 


Our children’s hospitals have brought 
their work to a high standard of medical 
and surgical efficiency. Here, while the child 
heals fast physically, he is starved mentally. 
The physical care of the child alone keeps 
the hospital staff very busy, and they do 
not have time to promote educational 
programmes. Education, which is an im- 
portant phase of the child’s welfare is thus 
neglected when chronic illness is present. 


Any programme for the care of the sick 
child that fails to plan for his education 
falls short of its real objective. A long stay 
in the hospital should interfere as little 
as possible with the education of the child. 
We can no longer label a child in terms of 
his particular illness and call him a case of 
tuberculosis or a case of infantile paralysis. 
Attached to the sick body there is a total 
personality reacting to the special hospital 
environment. The child is a_ living, 
growing person, whose mind and body are 
subjected to a steady interplay of physical, 
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intellectual and emotional factors. Under 
existing conditions, hospitalization leads to 
a serious slowing down of the child’s social 
and emotional development. Such retarda- 
tion on all fronts is bound to set in if his 
needs as a member of the social group do 
not receive attention. 


When the child rejoins school after his 
illness he becomes discouraged, as he is 
frequently left out of many an activity. 
The competition with other children, who 
are not similarly handicapped, makes it 
often difficult for him to remain satisfied in 
his class. Because of this and other 
difficulties following the period of long 
illness, many children discontinue their 
studies. 


The mental reaction to such experi- 
ences is particularly important. The child 
suffers from psychological difficulties 
grounded in physical disability in relation 
to other children. Frustration and a feeling 
of inferiority on his part are often natural 
consequences. 


Proper adjustment is the main 
problem with these children; hence, the 
advantages which come from making special 
facilities available to them so that prolonged 
loss of education during treatment in the 
hospital may be avoided. It is necessary, 
therefore, to provide adequate educational 
facilities during the period the child is in the 
hospital to enable him to re-establish 
himself on a sound psychological basis. 














The special type of education needed 
by these children has to be planned 
carefully. A specially picked teacher, with 
knowledge of different languages, is neces- 
sary for this work. Her task will be all 
the more difficult as she will have to deal 
with some children who are familiar with 
school routine and others who have not 
had that privilege. She should not only 
have teaching experience but a sound 
knowledge ot the different social and emo- 
tional factors related to illness and physical 
handicap. A spirit of service for children 
should animete her. She should pay parti- 
cular attention to the development of 
attitudes of initiative, self-confidence and 
responsibility. 

Further, she should collect as much 
information about each child and attempt 
to gain an understanding of the child’s 
abilities and aptitudes, and his attitude 
towards his school and home. 


Curriculum.—The question of curricu- 
lum is one that has to be evolved 
gradually and modified from time to time. 
The teacher should determine in the light 
of her experience the kind of training best 
suited for hospitalised children. A variety 
of school subjects should be taught by the 
teacher while the child is in the hospital 
as this would provide him a link with the 
regular school curriculum. 


The programme of instruction should 
be so arranged as to meet the particular 
needs of each child. It has to be highly 
individualised. It is the higher degree of 
individual attention that can counterbalance 
the time lost owing to illness and surgical 
operations. In many cases it may be 
necessary to impart knowledge by bedside 
teaching. 


Attached to the hospital, there should 
be an attractive children’s library with a 
good number of books that will cater to 
the needs of children. These books along 
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with magazines and newspapers will keep 
children occupied. 


‘In children play is a natural medium 
for communication. It permits a child to tell 
things about himself asa person, his physical 
abilities and his feelings. It enables him to 
try out physical energy, to experiment with 
newly discovered endowments. It brings 
relaxation and rest and diverts the mind 
from stress.’’ Therefore, children confined 
to hospitals should have, if possible, a 
cheerful play-room and sufficient toys. 


Benefit of  training—Arrangements 
for the education of children confined to 
hospitals may necessarily be somewhat 
more costly than for the normally healthy 
child. The kind of programme suggested 
costs money, but the money invested in 
elevating the disabled out of the lower 
into’ the higher levels of educational op 
portunities should not be considered an 
economic loss. The benefit of training can 
be judged only after the work has been 
carried out for some time and then 
comparing those who are trained with un- 
trained children who are similarly handi- 
capped. 


A small amount of study, even though 
it involves a little discipline, often amuses 
children and avoids irritation arising out of 
entorced inactivity. One usetul result is that 
their attention is diverted from their 
ailmerts and incapacity. This can save them 
from despair and bitterness which often 
aggravates their sufferings. 


Systematic care.-—Children require very 
comprehensive and systematic care and 
failure at any point may lead to loss of 
energy and money. The united efforts of all 
forces, that have hitherto worked aport, 
alone can reduce the waste and inefficiency 
which we see to-day. It is not possible to 
integrate plans for a child’s medical care 
with plans for his education if they are 
provided independently. Care of this type 
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can be successful only if there is co- 
Operation and definite co-ordination 
between the hospital and the local educa- 
tion authority. An understanding on their 
part of the individual child and his total 
problem is very necessary. 


The present need arises not from 
the failure to recognise separately the 
medical and educational requirements but 
from the failure to co-ordinate these forces. 
The success which has attended the joint 
work of education and care of hospitalised 
children in the United States is in no small 
degree due to the close co-operation and 
identity of outlook of the education and 


health authorities. 


Self-reliance.—Advocacy of a scheme 
for making provision for the training of 
these children should not obscure the 
greater issue of prevention and thus divert 
to education, energy and funds which may 
more profitably be spent in that direction. 
All that is required is that the hospital 
should combine the physical care with 
educational care and thus turn out active 
and self-reliant children, normal in mind 
and body. The present state of affairs can 
be materially improved by making available 
wider opportunities for the sick child. 
Each child should be offered an opportu- 
nity for well-rounded development with as 
little physical and mental handicap as 
possible. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


THE 


Man has made very rapid strides in 
his conquest of nature, but problems of 
human relationships continue to defy him. 
Labour unrest is one of those problems. 
It is not a problem peculiar to India; it is 
a world-wide phenomenon, a consequence 
of the immense social upheaval caused by 
a total world war. In India it is aggravated 
and complicated on account of the political 
changes we are passing through. We have 
won our political freedom, but we have 
still to consolidate it and build it on a 
broad-based foundation of economic pros- 
perity. Political freedom, without freedom 
from want, has very little significance. 
The first essential is to raise the standard 
of living of the people. For that 
purpose, production in all the spheres— 
agricultural as well as industrial—has 
got to be increased. Unfortunately, 
instead of any increase in production so 
as to enable us to raise our standard of 
living or even to maintain it in the face of 
our rapidly increasing population, produc- 
tion is actually going down. The out-turn 
of the principal food grains has fallen 
below the pre-war level of 53 million tons 
while effective demand for food owing to 
increase in population and wider distribu- 
tion of purchasing power has increased. 
Apart from that, as a result of partition, 
the margin of food grain deficiency for the 
Indian Union has widened. The import 
of food also causes an enormous drain on 
our balance of payments as pointed out 
by the Finance Minister in his Budget 
Speech. 


Coming to the industrial production 
and taking 1939 as equal to 100, the average 
monthly production of steel was 105 in 
1947 as compared with 143 in the best 
war year. Cement was 108 as compared 
with 131. Cotton piece-goods was 92 as comy 
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pared with 121. Jute was 85 as compared with 
104. And electrical power consumption 
was 158 as compered with 168. 


The seriousness of this situation led the 
Government of India to summon a con- 
ference to which Provincial Ministers, 
representatives of important States, Cham- 
bers of Commerce and certain industries 
as well as representatives of labour, were 
invited. The Conference which met at 
New Delhi on the 15th and 16th December, 
passed a number of important resolutions 
dealing with the problems of transport, raw 
materials and labour, with the object of 
increasing industrial production. It was 
agreed, that besides the difficulties of tran- 
sport and shortages of essential raw 
materials, the primary cause of the 
reduction in industrial output was the very 
unsatisfactory labour situation. The follow- 
ing figures show the number of man-days 
lost in industrial disputes in India :— 


1943 2,342,000 
1944 3,447,000 
1945 4,054,000 
1946 12,717,000, 


While for the9 months of 1947, for which 
figures are available, they come to 
12,681,000, i.e., the same as for the whole 
of 1946 which in itself was more than 
three times the figure of 1945. 


After very careful deliberation and 
prolonged, discussions with the representa- 
tives of Government and labour, the 
following Resolution was passed :— 


‘‘Resolution on Industrial Truce.— 
This Conference considers that the increase 
in industrial production which is so vital 
to the economy of the country cannot be 
achieved without the fullest co-operation 
between labour and management and stable 
and friendly relations between them. The 
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employer must recognise the proper role of 
labour in industry and the need to secure 
_ for labour fair wages and working condi- 
tions; labour for its part must give equal 
recognition to its duty in contributing to 
the increase of the national income without 
which a permanent rise in the general 
standard of living cannot be achieved. 
Mutual discussion of all problems common 
to both and a determination to settle all 
disputes without recourse to interruption 
in or slowing down of production should be 
the common aim of employers and labour. 
The system of remuneration to capital 
as well as labour must be so devised that 
while in the interests of the consumers and 
the primary producers excessive profits 
should be prevented by suitable measures 
of taxation and otherwise, both will share 
the product of their common effort making 
provision for payment of fair wages to 
labour, a fair return on capital employed 
in the industry and reasonable reserves 
for the maintenance and expansion of the 
undertaking. 


For. attaining these objectives, this 
Conference recommends :— 


(a) That the fullest use should be 
made of statutory and other 
machinery for the resolution of 
industrial disputes in.a just and 
peaceful manner; where it does 
not exist, it should be created 
without delay. Such machinery 
should as far as possible be 
uniform throughout India; 


The establishment of machinery 
—Central, Regional and Func- 
tional—for the study and deter- 
mination of fair wages and 
conditions of labour, and fair 
remuneration for capital, and 
methods for the association 
ot labour in all matters concern- 
ing industrial production, such 


as the formation of Central, 
Regional and Unit Production 
Committees; 


The constitution in each indus- 
trial undertaking of Works 
Committees representing ma- 
nagement and duly elected 
representatives of labour for the 
settlement of any dispute which 
may arise from day to day. 


That, as a first step towards 
improving the standard of living 
of workers, immediate atten- 
tion should be devoted to the 
problem of housing of industrial 
labour ; the cost of such housing 
should be shared in - suitable 
proportions between the 
Government, employers and 
labour, the share of labour 
being given in the shape of a 
reasonable rent. 


The principles enunciated above having 
been accepted, this Conference calls upon 
labour and management to agree to maintain 
industrial peace and to avert lock-outs, 
strikes or slowing down of production 
during the next 3 years. 


This Conference invites labour and 
management to assist Government to 
secure, promote and guarantee such agree- 
ments between the parties as will usher in a 
period of contented and orderly advance- 
ment towards a Co-operative Common- 
wealth.” 


How far has this Resolution been 
effective in promoting industrial peace 
since it was passed? This is not perhaps 
a very fair question as it still remains to be 
implemented. The machinery to study and 
determine fair wages and conditions of 
labour, fair remuneration for capital and 
the methods of associating labour with 
management, still remains to be devised. 

















It is unfortunate that, before even an 
attempt could be made to implement the 
resolution, Mr. Jayaprakash Narain should 
have announced with reference to the 
Industrial Truce, as appears from this 
morning’s papers, that the conditions 
precedent to such truce had not been 
fulfilled and it was no use merely asking 
labour to desist from strikes. The first 
condition is mutual good-will and, if that 
does not exist, no resolution could be 
effective. 


The Resolution was accepted by the 
representatives of all parties including the 
different sections of labour. It was after 
considerable discussion with the represen- 
tatives of labour at a meeting over which 
the Prime Minister himself presided at the 
last stage, that the terms of the Resolution 
were agreed upon. You will see that in 
accepting the Resolution, the employers 
have gone very far. They admitted the 
principle of partnership with labour and 
the establishment of a machinery to deter- 
mine, among other things, fair remuneration 
for capital. They have also accepted the 
formation of Production Committees and 
Works Committees. It was to be hoped, 
therefore, that on its side labour would 
extend, its co-operation and agree to the 
settlement of disputes without recourse to 
strikes or slowing down of work for a 
period of three years. 


In his speech commending the Resolu- 
tion to the Conference, the Prime Minister 
referred to the contemplated one-day token 
strike in Bombay and stated as follows :— 


‘‘It seems to be quite astoundingly 
irresponsible for any organization, 
whatever its views and ideologies, 
to indulge in strikes at this moment 
and in this way even though it might 
be a token one-day strike.” 


In spite of this, as we all know, the 
token strike took place. Mr. Ruikar is 
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threatening a similar strike in the Central 
Provinces. After the Industrial Truce was 
proclaimed, there have been strikes in the 
textile mills at Coimbatore, by the Pro- 
vincial Non-Gazetted Officers’ Association 
in Madras, by the Tata and other Collieries 
in the Jharia Coalfield, by the clerks of the 
B.E.S. & T. Company in Bombay and by 
the Engineering Department of the Port 
Trust in Bombay, to mention only the 
most important. In saying this, it is not my 
object to condemn labour or those who 
guide labour policy. Most of the repre- 
sentatives of labour at the Conference 
appeared to me to be sincere in their effort 
to co-operate in the maintenance of indus- 
trial peace. Unfortunately, under existing 
conditions in India, it is not always possible 
for labour leaders, however  well- 
intentioned, to carry the rank and file with 
them. Besides this, as I have already pointed 
out, steps have yet to be taken to imple- 
ment the Resolution. Attempt should be 
made on all sides to do so if an economic 
disaster of serious magnitiide is to be 
avoided. 


Unfortunately, before this could be 
done, the Report of the Economic 
Programme Committee of the A.I.C.C, 
was published, which appeared to by-pass 
the Resolution of the Industrial Conference 
and the appointment of the contemplated 
machinery and to make an immediate 
bound towards socialisation and the nationaliy 
sation of industries far ‘beyond our 
resources in money and’ above all in the 
requisite personnel and experience. This 
was brought to the notice of the Govern- 
ment of India by industrialists under the 
able guidance of Sir Homi Mody and the 
latest pronouncement of the Prime Minister 
to the Assembly that the Economic Pro- 
gramme Sub-Committee was not an execu- 
tive body, that it laid down the general 
policy and left it to the Legislature or the 
Government to time it as they thought 
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expedient and to give certain priorities and 
to go ahead at a pace which might be 
considered right and proper as well as his 
emphasis on increased production as the 
most urgent requirement of the country— 
to-day, have re-assured industrialists to 
some extent. 


There is nothing that the employers 
desire more earnestly than to see an end to 
the industrial strire which is hampering 
production and causing serious loss to 
employers and labour alike. To take the 
instance of my own company, the Tata 
Iron and Steel, we have increased wages, 
improved the bonus, given war dearness 
allowance, food rebate and other con- 
cessions, so that our annual wage bill 
has gone up from Rs. 108 lakhs in 1938-39 
to Rs. 507 lakhs, or from Rs. 48.69 per 
head to about Rs. 102 per head. This is, 
moreover, exclusive of the Profit-sharing 
Bonus which amounted to Rs. 83 lakhs 
last year. 


We introduced a profit-sharing scheme 
as early as in 1937. Thus, we have already 
accepted the principle of admitting labour 
as partners in our enterprise. 


Let us examine the four recommenda- 
tions of the Resolution a little more in 
detail. The first proposes the fullest use of 
statutory and other machinery for the 
settlement of industrial disputes in a just 
and peaceful manner. For that purpose, 
we have the recent Government of India 
Industrial Disputes Act as well as the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act of 1946. They 
provide the machinery for the settlement of 
industrial disputes through Conciliation, 
Arbitration, Industrial Tribunals and 
Courts, etc. Although there is room for 
considerable difference of opinion on the 
subject of this legislation, I feel that, if 
its provisions are strictly enforced and 
impartially implemented, they would go a 
long way towards preventing industrial 
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strife. Unfortunately, recent experience has 
made employers feel that the dice are 
loaded against them. While the law is 
strictly enforced for any breach against 
the employer, we have seen instance upon 
instance of illegal strikes and the fomenters 
of such strikes going unpunished. Different 
Industrial Tribunals have given awards on 
the same issues in a divergent and even 
conflicting manner and there is a strong 
tendency on the part of labour to resent 
and evade awards which go against it. A 
tendency to use personal violence against 
the superior staff has grown up of late. 
No legislation, however  well-conceived, 
can be effective unless it is impartially 
enforced without regard to -extraneous 
political considerations. 

The second recommendation which is 
the most important deals with the 
establishment of machinery for the deter- 
mination of fair wages and conditions of 
labour, fair remuneration of capital 
and methods for association for labour 
in matters concerning industrial 
production. It is hoped that employers 
will be given a fair representation on the 
body or bodies to devise this machinery 
as well as on those administering it. Unless 
the determination of wages as well as the 
reward of capital is made on principles 
which are fair and equitable to both sides, 
it will be difficult to work the machinery 
or to achieve harmonious industrial re- 
lations. 

The third recommendation deals with 
the establishment of Works Committees 
representing management and labour to 
settle disputes. In the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company, such committees are functioning, 
but it is too early to say whether or not the 
experiment has been successful. As for the 
Production Committees recommended by 
the Resolution, they have come into vogue 
in the United Kingdom and elsewhere 
during the War, but in the conditions of 





















India to-day, their success may be regarded 
as problematical. 


The last recommendation deals with 
the problem of housing and lays down 
that the burden should be shared in suitable 
proportions between Government, Em- 
ployers and Labour, the share of Labour 
being in the shape of rent. This is fairer 
than thecondition some Local Governments 
were trying to impose upon employers, 
under which practically the sole burden of 
housing industrial labour was left to be 
borne by them. It is a burden which, with 
the existing high costs and shortage of 
materials, is so heavy that to leave the 
employer to bear the whole or the great 
part of it would be to cripple the industry 
concerned from the very start with the 
weight of unremunerative capital expendi- 
ture. 


The problem of industrial relations is 
the problem of the resolution of the 


According to the most recent estimates, 
some 28 million American adults are 
spending part of their leisure time going to 
school. This number is, cf course, over and 
above the more than two million students 
enrolled full-time in institutions of higher 
learning and does nct include the millions 
who receive some form of education 
through libraries, museums and the radio 
without actual participation in an organized 
group. 


A vital educational role is played by the 
American Association of Adult Education 
which co-operates with state departments 
of education and with local Adult Educa- 
tion Councils composed of representatives 
of schools, libraries, business, labour and 
professional organizations. In rural sections 
the Extension Service of the U.S. Depart- 
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conflict of interest which exists between the 
employer who wishes to buy labour cheaply 
and the worker who wishes to sell it dearly. 
In the last analysis, it can only be resolved 
by the realisation of a partnership in a great 
enterprise. This realisation of partnership is 
not only or even mainly a matter of 
monetary reward; it is a matter of the 
spirit; it is a question of human dignity; 
it is what differentiates the worker from the 
machine. We can only trust that, with the 
growth of education and a sense of duty 
and responsibility among the workers, 
side by side with the growing consciousness 
on the part of the employers of their 
role in the new social order, the prevailing 
tension and conflict will be gradually 
replaced by a more permanent and 
harmonious relationship. 


—Speech delivered by Sir Ardeshir Dalal 
at the Rotary Club meeting held on March 
the 2nd, 1948. 


ment of Agriculture co-operates with local 
government officers, schools and colleges 
in a continuing programme designed 
not only to increase the efficiency of 
agriculture but also to enrich the cultural 
life of rural communities. Each year the 
Service distributes hundreds of thousands 
of free pamphlets whose subject mattef 
embraces virtually all phases of farm 
operation and rural living. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 
County Agents — more than 3,000 in 
number—serve as local educational 
officers on such matters as land use and 
conservation, care and improvement of 
livestock. Government experts travel to 
remote communities to give demonstra- 
tions and instruction in child care, 
nutrition, and sewing. Many _ study 
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purely practical matters, have subsequently 
broadened their programmes to include 
world affairs, music, drama and literature. 


Various programmes for adult ‘‘schoo- 
ling’”’.—‘‘Schooling” for some adults may 
take such a comparatively passive form as 
faithful listening to one of the serious 
educational programmes presented regular- 
ly on the radio. Among those with largest 
audiences are the discussions of social, 
economic and political questions by autho 
ritative spokesmen of differing points ot 
view on ‘‘America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air” and the University of Chicago 
Round Table. Every Sunday an audience 
estimated at five million listens to the 
programme ‘“‘Invitation to Learning’”—a 


‘discussion of literary classics by noted 


scholars. Printed transcripts of educational 
programmes of this type are supplied to 
listeners, upon request, for a nominal 
charge and are frequently used as a basis 
for further study by informal groups or 
clubs. 


Growing tremendously in popularity 
among city workers are the free lectures— 
on topics such as painting, sculpture, and 
archaeology, offered evenings <nd Saturday 
and Sunday afternoons by art museums. 
Only in recent years have museums begun 
on a large scale to try to satisfy more fully 
the intellectual curiosity of the 30 million 
people who visit them annually. The 
response to lectures, offering interpreta- 
tion of the museum’s exhibits, has been 
enthusiastic—last year in New York City, 
for example, attendance at the lectures 
offered by the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art totalled 60,000. 


Also gaining in attendance are the free 
film forums, book review clubs and dis- 
cussion groups at public libraries. Among 
the most recent developments in this field 
are reading and discussion groups based on 
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groups, initiated for the consideration of 


the great landmarks of world literature. 
The ‘‘great books” concept received its 
impetus from the University of Chicago 
which, in co-operation with libraries of the 
area, has developed 40 classes with more 
than 12,000 students in Chicago alone. 


There have been sporadic and 
scattered ventures in the field of adult 
education in the United States since the 
mid-nineteenth century. An unpreceden- 
ted spurt of activity occurred in the years 
from 1880 to 1910 when immigrants 
arrived in the United States. The task of 
teaching them to read, write and speak 
English was recognized as basic to the 
assimilation of these new comers. And, 
under the auspices of the U. S. Office of 
Education and the Department of Immigra- 
tion, public schools and settlement houses 
throughout the nation inaugurated exten- 
sive free classes, chiefly held in the evening. 


Labour unions’ role-—Continuing im- 
petus was given to the adult education 
movement by the labour unions which had 
maintained mechanics institutes and trade 
union colleges since the early 19th century. 
The larger unions and scattered locals 
gradually expanded their programmes be- 
yord the trade and vocational level at which 
they began. 


In 1921, the American Federation of 
Labour founded the Workers’ Education 
Bureau which serves as a co-ordinating 
agency for the educational activities of 
affliated unions. It publishes books and 
pamphlets and organizes institutes run 
ordinarily at annual meetings and often on 
college premises. Sometimes small seminars 
of twenty to forty people meet for 
intensive study ; at other times as many 
as 600 people attend. The American 
Labour Education Service, on whose board 
sit both American Federation of Labour 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations’ 
members, cerries on a similar programme. 
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In the past two decades many of the 
larger trade unions have greatly enlarged 
their educational activities. The Internation- 
al Ladies Garment Workers Union, for 
example, maintains a professionally staffed 
educational department which offers classes 
in fifty-eight cities throughout the United 
States. In 1946, 9,000 members attended 
classes in public speaking, labour problems, 
art, music, dramatics. Similar in scope 
and programme are the educational 
activities of other large unions such as those 
in the men’s clothing and steel industries. 


Within recent years institutions of 
higher leerning have participated incteasing- 
ly in worket education—education with a 
focus on the problem of providing the 
worker with an understanding of labour 
problems, the nature of the social and eco- 
nomic system in which he functions, and 
the history and philosophy of trade unions. 
Today more than seventy-five colleges and 
universities provide courses in this field. 


Harvard University recently established 
the first full-time residence course in labour, 
dealing with the procedures involved in 
negotiating, launching and administering 
trade union agreements. Special classes in 
ecoromics and labour relations are held for 
representatives of labour unions and com- 
pany management at the Yale University 
Labour and Management Centre. The 
University of Michigan programme is 
designed to help workers to cope with day- 
to-day problems cf union organization, 
collective bargaining, and community 
welfare. An Institute of Labour Relations 
has recently been set up at the University 
of Illinois, modelled after the New York 
State School ot Industrial and Labour 
Relations at Cornell University. 


Junior colleges.—Regarded as potential- 
ly the most important of the formal 
institutions in the adult education field ate 
the junior colleges. A comparatively new 


phenomenon on the American educational 
scene, they offer to undergraduates a 
two-year programme of general education 
to follow the regular high school course. 
Because of their flexibility of programme 
and because they are planned to serve 
the community directly rather than as 
centres of advanced scholarship, the jurior 
colleges have performed exceptional service 
in providing learning opportunities for 
adults. 


One such institution which has a 
daytime student body of 3,000, has an 
enrolment of 25,000 adults in its evening 
classes. Educators, at the present time, are 
strongly advocating establishment of many 
more such community colleges, of which 
there are now some 600 in the country. 
As indicative of the educational interest 
of adult groups, they point, for example, to 
the town of Modesto, California, where 
5,000 of the town’s 14,000 adult citizens 
are enrolled in courses sponsored by the 
local junior college. 


Correspondence schools.—For adults in 
both city and country, the correspondence 
schools have filled a need of men and 
women who wish to study at home. 
Throughout the nation there are 450 private 
correspondence schools and more than 125 
colleges, universities and teachers’ colleges 
which offer education by mail. These vary 
from short five-lesson stints to moe 
ambitious programme of study, in any- 
thing from Greek history to chicken 
farming or business administration. 


The largest correspondence school in 
the country—the one after which most of 
the others are modelled—is the Inter- 


national Correspondence School in 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. In the past fifty-six 
years, it has helped five million students. 
Through pocket-sized pamphlets written by 
authorities in the several fields, it has 
taught subjects ranging from arithmetic to 
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ship-building. The lucidly written texts are 
prepared especially for learning without an 
instructor. Students usually receive one 
pamphlet at a time, enough to keep them 
busy for fifteen hours. When the work is 
completed, it is sent to the school for 
grading and further instruction service, and 
examination papers pour into Scranton at 


the rate of 5,000 a day. 


Despite'the tremendously increased scope 
of adult education in recent years educators 
ate well aware that their goal to make life- 
long learning available to everyone is not yet 
realized. The cbstacles still to be overcome 
ate in part those common to American 
education generally—a grave shortage of 
facilities to serve a population whose 
standard of living has risen markedly and 
swiftly, providing both time for and interest 
in more education. In addition, the adult 
educators must solve specialized problems 
for they are dealing with students whose 
backgrounds, interests and educational 
qualifications are incalculably diverse. 





One of the principal needs of the moment 
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is for more text-books, pamphlets and films 
which will be understandable and useful to 
the farmer who has had meagre formal 
schooling, to the office or factory worker 
who has only recently developed an interest 
in the drama or in anthropology; to the 
plumber who wishes to improve his skill in 
his own trade; to the young mother who 
wants not only to care for her children’s 
physical well being but also to participate 
in their intellectual growth. 


Because of these diverse interests, the 
concept of education in the adult field 
extends far beyond anything resembling 
conventional classroom teaching. It in- 
cludes stagecraft and the production of plays 
by amateur groups; weaving, furniture- 
making and hundreds of other handicrafts; 
practical experience in steam-fitting, wel- 
ding or any other skill that might lead to 
greater efficiency on the job. The term 
‘‘adult education” is, in fact, used to cover 
every type ot activity that broadens the 
individual’s horizon or enriches his life 
culturally or vocationally. 


ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS FIGHT IN THE UNITED STATES 


Throughout the United States thousands 
of men, women and children have been 
buying Christmas Seals in support of the 
National Tuberculosis Association. These 
seals, placed on Christmas cards and pack- 
ages, serve both as a reminder of the great 
work done in eradicating this disease as 
well as of the job yet to be done. 


Forty-one years ago, when the first annual 
seal sale of the NTA was conducted, the 
death rate for tuberculosis in the United 
States was 202 per 100,000 of the popula- 
tion. In 1946, through the combined efforts 
of medical scierce and public health 
programmes, both governmental and 


voluntary, the rate had been reduced to 
36 per 100,000. 


Each year about 100 million dollars is 
spent in the United States to maintain 
90,000 tuberculosis sanatorium beds. 
According to Dr. Howard A. Rusk, writing 
in the New York Times, these facilities are 
sufficient to care for only one of every 
four cases requiring hospital treatment. To 
these costs must be added the large sums 
spent on public health (prevention) mea- 
sures, nursing and dispensary activities, 
relief and lost income. 


Authorities generally ate agreed that 
the attack on the problem of tuberculosis 

















must be made simultaneously on several 
fronts: prevention, early treatment and 
tehabilitation. Only througha co-ordinated 
programme, they believe can this great 
scourge be eliminated. 


Early detection by mass X-ray.—With 
the improved techniques of mass X-ray, 
great strides have been taken in the United 
States to discover tuberculosis cases in 
their early stages. Not only are facilities 
provided by the Government and private 
concetns for the X-ray of workers, but 
whole communities co-operate in X-ray pro- 
grammes for their citizens. For example, such 
a project is now being conducted in 
Washington, D. C. And, of course, a 
wide-scale programme is carried on for 
school children. 


Medical techniques developed during 
the last decade have been valuable in 
treating certain acute cases, and new drugs, 


while still in the experimental stage, offer’ 


encouragement. 


Particular importance is being attached 
to rehabilitation, since tuberculosis is a 
chronic, recurring disease. Greater emphasis 
is being placed on long-range help in which 
the activities of an individual patient are 
planned in terms of the vocational, social 
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and economic problems he will tace upon 
leaving the hospital. Vocational rehabilita- 
tion services are provided under Fedetal 
state programmes as well as by private 
organizations, 


Combatting popular misconceptions 
through education.—Another phase has been 
to educate both the patient and the public 
regarding tuberculosis, especially directed 
toward exploding the popular misconcep- 
tions as to the disease. 


For example, studies show that, with 
the exception of jobs bringing him in 
contact with free silica dust, there are but 
few types of wotk from which a person 
with inactive tuberculosis must be excluded. 


Furthermore, it bas been shown that the 
arrested tuberculous make good employees. 
A recent study by the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics of the Veterans Administration, 
which compared 513 ex-tuberculous em- 
ployees to 910 non-tuberculous, showed 
the former had equal rates in absenteeism 
and substantially lower rates in disabling 
injuries and labour turnover. 


It is significant that the 1947 Christmas 
Seal portrayed a man at work, for the 
return of the tuberculous to productivity 
and self-assurance is the goal of therapy. 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE IN ENGLAND ' 


The reader outside England who wishes 
to visualise the administration ot criminal 
justice there should bear in mind that of 
the innumerable translations of English 
detective fiction which circulate in European 
countries, almost all are full of inaccuracies 
regarding English criminal law procedure. 
The blame lies with the authors. 


No one, certainly not a_ barrister 
practising in English criminal law, would 
pretend that that law and its administra- 
tion are perfect or ever have been so. But 





what can be stated truthfully is that, with 
unbroken continuity, it has been develo- 
ping from rude beginning for some 1,200 
years or more. It has been developed, 
too, by a legal-minded race of people who 
have always had a respect for justice, law 
and legal formality. 


Birth of Magna Carta.—The loss of the 
English Crown, Norman and _ other 
French possessions reduced King John 
to that humiliating position which his 
evil deeds merited. By innumerable acts of 
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tyranny he had outraged both the Church 
and his barons, not to mention the powerful 
City of London. Uniting their forces in 
1215, they forced King John to grant to 
his subjects that great charter—England’s 
Magna Carta—which, inter alia, expressed 
the country’s fundamental conceptions of 
criminal law. These principles were avo- 
wedly not novelties. The chief re-affirma- 
tions of this great treaty between King, 
Church and barons which dealt with 


criminal law were :— 


(1) That no free man should be 
arrested, nor imprisoned, nor 
outlawed, nor exiled, except 
by the lawful judgment of his 
equals (‘‘peers’) and by the 
laws of the land; 

(2) That the King should not sell, 
delay nor deny justice to any 
man. 


This treaty was confirmed as an Act 
of Parliament nearly 40 times by succeeding 
sovercigns. 


Habeas Corpus Act.—Another great 
Statute passed certuries later in 1679, the 
Habeas Corpus Act, provided a practical 
means for enforcing the Magna Carta 
promise of undelayed judgment. It enacted 
that all persons, save those charged with 
treason or felony, could demand from any 
High Court Judge a writ (Habeas Corpus) 
directing the jailor to bring up the prisoner 
before that judge, so that the legality of 
his detention could be tested; and the Act 
went to the root of the matter by imposing 
crushing fines upon any judge who did not 
comply with its provision. So no English- 
man could rot away untried in any English 
prison. 


The substantive lew of crime does not 
vary enormously among civilised countries. 
In England, the machinery for justice has 
usually been very effective and practical. 


For example, let us look at a fictitious case, 
viz., the trial of an English citizen for the 
crime of arson. Needless to say the name 
selected is of a purely imaginary person, 
but all the circumstances have actually 
occurred in England at one time or another. 


John Doe, by trade a dock labourer, 
served in World War II as an infantry- 
man. He was a married man, really over-age 
for serving, but had understated his age to 
get into the Army. His wife was in receipt 
ot the usual soldier’s allowances and the 
pair were happy but, unfortunately, each 
was almost insanely jealous of the other. 


Mrs. Doe heard that her husband, 
stationed some 80 miles away, was paying 
attentions to another woman. The true 
fact was that another soldier in his regiment 
of similar name to himself, was doing so. 
John Doe came home for seven days’ 
leave and found his wife in furious mood. 
Finally, at midnight she departed, taking 
her ration books and his emergency ration 
card, leaving neither food nor drink in the 
house. Too proud to go to a neighbour’s, 
John wandered from room to room through 
the deserted home. Moodily he picked up 
an oily rag and polished a table with it. He 
lit a cigarette and found that even his lighter 
would not work properly. He found 
matches in the kitchen. He then threw 
down tke lighted match and the oily tag 
together and went out for a smoke in his 
ait 1aid shelter in the back garden. Presently, 
a neighbour shouted to him that the front 
of his house was on fire. The police soon 
arrived and sent for the fire service. 


Charged and cautioned.—Having been 
taken into custody and charged with 
committing arson, he then made a long 
statement at the police station detailing the 
above facts. 


Now, before making that statement 
he had been charged and also cautioned 


























that he need not say anything at all but 
that if he did, what he said might be given 
in evidence at his trial. 

John was next taken to the magisttate’s 
court and again charged with committing 
arson. Evidence was given against him of the 
facts stated above and of his written state- 
ment and his remarks just before and after 
arrest. He pleaded ‘‘not guilty.” 

As each witness stated the evidence, it 
was noted down by the clerk as the deposi- 
tions in the case, and John was asked if he 
desired to question that witness. When 
this was concluded, he was asked if he 
wished to call any witness, or say anything 
on his own behalf. At that court, the accus- 
ed man was not legally represented and 
being uneducated, felt dubious as to what he 
should ask or say, so he made no replies. 


Being a man of previously excellent 
character, he might have asked for bail and 
possibly gone free until his trial by a higher 
court; lower courts, however, are reluctant 
to let people out temporarily when accused 
of a serious crime. But John had nowhere 
to go, his home being partially destroyed, 
so detention may have seemed as good to 
him as being anywhere else. So the magis- 
trate committed him for trial at the next 
Assizes. 

Free legal aid.—In each prisoner’s 
cell is displayed a card informing prisoners 
of the possibilities of being granted free 
legal aid. John, therefore, applied for this 
assistance and it was granted to him when 
he came to plead before the Assize Court. 


The Counsel assigned to him saw 
that his only possible defence was that he 
had no real intention of setting his house on 
fire, but that his state of misery had made 
him reckless. Would this fall within the 
definition of accident? The man’s own 
statement containing details of his wander- 
ings through his deserted home and his 
doings therein made this problematical. 
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But he stoutly declined to change his 
plea of ‘‘not guilty” to the detailed 
indictment presented against him at the 
Assize Court. A jury was empanelled— 
seven men and women nowadays, except 
in treason or murder—and instead of 
John being left to his own mental 
resources, each witness was not only exa- 
mined by the prosecuting barrister, but was 
cross-examined by John’s counsel. 


For the defence, his jealous wife was 
compelled to come to the court to give 
her version of events; she confessed her 
bitter, up-braiding jealousy, which, by the 
time of the trial, she had ascertained to 
be baseless. 


The accused man then went into the 
witness box and convinced the jury by 
his own sworn evidence that he had been 
in so’ great a state of mental upheaval that 
he acted almost unconsciously. 


Equal before law.—The judge then 
directed the jury upon the law about 
arson, and summarised the evidence for the 
prosecution and defence. He directed the 
jury that the man’s first action in polishing 
a table might show more in his favour than 
mere absent-mindedness, for it would 
have been an improbable last act on the 
part of a man who intended to burn up his 
home within a few minutes. The jury 
retired to consider their verdict and after 
an hour’s deliberation returned and gave the 
verdict ‘‘not guilty.” 


In other words, the English law pre- 
sumed the man to be not guilty, until and 
unless the counsel for the crown proved 
him to be guilty. As he was a poor man, 
the State paid for his defence. He went 
into the witness box of bis own free choice, 
for no one could force him to testify 
against his own desire. Nor could the police 
interrogate him after the intention to 
arrest him became definite. 
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In England, all are equal before the 
law. Persons accused may not be long 
detained, but must be tried by the law of the 
land; police interrogation is severely limi- 
ted; if persons plead ‘‘not guilty” they must 
be tried by a jury as well as by a judge. 

It is not for the accused to prove 
his innocence for he is presumed to be 
innocent. It is for the prosecution to 
prove that he is guilty. And if a jury finds 
an accused person guilty, he may appeal 
to the Court of Criminal Appeal against 

? 


either (1) conviction or (2) sentence. If 
dissatisfied by the result obtained there, 
if a point of law of real public importance 
is involved, and if the King’s Attorney- 
General grants leave, in certain cases, 
there may be an appeal even to the House of 
Lords, sitting in its judicial capacity. 
After any sentence of death, the pre- 
rogative of mercy lies with the Crown, the 
prerogative being exercised or withheld on 
the advice of the Home Secretary. 
—By Helena Normanton 


DEAF AND BLIND HELEN KELLER ON WORLD-WIDE TOUR 


To carry to the countries of the Orient 
and the Near East her crusade for recogni- 
tion of the usefulness of the blind to the 
society in which they live, Miss Helen 
Keller, who in infancy was deprived of 
sight, hearing, and speech (she regained 
the faculty of speech through the untiring 
efforts of her tutor) by a severe illness, 
and who so oveftcame this almost insur- 
mountable handicap to become one of the 
world’s most notable women, left New 
York City on March 17 on the first leg of a 
year-long journey that will take her through 
virtually all countries of the Orient. 


Now 68 years old, Miss Keller is 
famed as an author and lecturer, and is an 
honors graduate of Radcliffe College, 
Boston, Massachusetts. She is undertaking 
the long and arduous trip, she said, while 
she is still physically able to do so, to 
emancipate the minds and spirits of her 
fourteen million fellow-blind, and to bring 
them hope that they soon may be able to 
take their rightful place in human society. 
She will appeal to governments and peoples 
‘to dispel their ancient superstitions con- 
cerning blindness ; to inaugurate programmes 
of education and rehabilitation of their 
blind millions, and to hasten to do every- 
thing possible in the field of prevention of 
blindness.”’ 


‘‘T am not a teacher or a preacher,” 
Miss Keller said. ‘‘I am just a happy 
witness to the light that God sheds upon 
handicapped human beings throughout the 
earth.”’ 

Her present plan is to conduct her 
crusade through speeches at public 
meetings, visits with government officials, 
and to homes and schools for the blind 
and deaf in the key cities of each country. 

Last year Miss Keller toured Europe on 
the same mission, to bring hope and en- 
couragement to some of the world’s millions 
of blind people, and to prove to disbelievers 
that blindness does not incapacitate a 
human being so far as service to humanity 
is concerned. Her dynamic interest in 
bettering the position of the blind was 
vividly revealed in an interview she had 
with King George of Greece last year. 
In response to her plea for improvements 
in the welfare of the 16,000 blind people of 
Greece, the King replied that he was 
‘‘greatly interested in their education, 
training, and usefulness.’”’ Miss Keller 
answered: ‘“‘Interest is not enough. If 
your Majesty will lift up your voice for 
their right as human beings to employment, 
and ask those who have authority and 
means to place them in positions as hono- 
rable contributors to the state, it will be 

















numbered among your most royal acts.’ 
Whereupon the King assured her that he 
would do what he could to ‘‘roll the stone 
of idleness from their lives and bring them 
the inner light through work.” 

Tentative itinerary.—Tentative itinerary 
of Miss Keller’s tour includes visits to 
Australia and New Zealand, Japan, Korea, 
China, India and Pakistan, Egypt, Iran, 
Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, and Palestine. She 
has tentatively planned to visit, between 
January 4 and February 10, 1949, the cities 
of Calcutta, Madras, Bangalore, Vellore, 
Trivandrum, Nagpur, New Delhi, Bombay, 
Lahore, and Karachi, although the final 
itinerary will be subject to consultations 
with government representatives, the India 
Association for the Welfare of the Blind, the 
National Christian Council of India, the All- 
India Council of Women, and other groups. 

Miss Keller’s tour is sponsored by the 
John Milton Society for the Blind, of 
which she is founder and president. This 
society is an interdenominational, non- 
sectarian agency for the publication and 
distribution of religious literature in Braille, 
and Miss Keller’s tour marks the extension 
of its services to a world-wide scale. The 
society publishes, monthly, the John Milton 
Magazine, a Braille digest of the best religi- 
ous articles appearing in current periodicals 
for the sighted, and Discovery, a religious 
magazine for boys and girls, containing 
inspirational stories, articles, and poems. 
Both magazines are distributed without 


EDUCATION FACILITIES 


Hospitalization for protracted periods 
is no educational drawback to students in 
the United States. More than 900 school 
children in 44 New York City hospitals, 
for example, receive daily instruction from 
teachers provided by the Board of 
Education. This programme, the largest 
and oldest in the United States, has grown 
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charge to anyone requesting them. The 
society also provides a Braille religious 
calendar for its magazine readers, and a 
bound volume of Christmas Carols and 
Hymns, containing both words and music 
in Braille. It publishes and distributes at 
less than cost other religious publications 
not made available by secular Braille publi- 
shing agencies, including a Standard Hymn 
Book, a book of religious poems, a book 
of devotional readings, entitled In His 
Presence, and a book of Prayers for Younger 
and, Older Children. 

Originally founded for the blind of the 
United States, the society, through its 
publications, has extended its services to 
include Canada, South America, and 
Europe. Extension of its services to the 
Orient and Near East, it was recently 
announced, will be marked by publications 
in Arabic Braille for Moslem lands; in 
Telugu Braille for South India; in Persian 
Braille for Iran; in Korean Braille for Korea; 
and in Cantonese Braille for South China. 
The society is financed entirely by volun- 
tary contributions. 

Accompanying Miss Keller on her tour 
will be Reverend Dr. Milton T. Stauffer, 
general secretary of the John Milton 
Society; Mrs. Stauffer, who from 1918 to 
1921 was head of the Nurses Training 
School at Margaret Williamson Hospital, 
Shanghai, China; and Miss Polly Thomson, 
Scottish-born companion-secretary of Miss 
Keller since 1914. 





FOR THE HOSPITALIZED 


from a combined hospital, school and 
residence for crippled children established 
in 1861 by a New York physician and his 
daughter. 

Except for particular needs of children 
who may be hospitalized for extremely 
long periods or left with a physical dis- 
ability, the New York school programme 
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is specialized only in the sense that the 
classroom is taken to the children instead 
of the reverse. Because of the psychological 
value to children of returning to their own 
groups after a hospital seige, every effort is 
made to maintain their normal grade levels. 


The equally important psychological 
value of group contact is met by having 
regular classes instead of individual in- 
struction. Beds are wheeled together at the 
end of a ward or in a solarium and art, 
music, science, literature and group dis- 
cussions give the social stimulus necessary 
for noimal child development. 


This programme operates in general, 
tuberculosis and orthopedic hospitals, vary- 
ing somewhat with the type and set-up of 
the individual institution. Education of 
more than 1,500 children unable to attend 
school after hospital discharge is continued 
by teachers who visit the child’s home three 
days a week. 


For those who are not homebound 


but whose disabilities prevent their atten- 
dance at regular classes, transportation 
is provided to special classes in regular 
schools. One school now has 150 such 
children enrolled in nine special classes. 


A similar service for veteran students 
also is provided in various parts of the 
United States. Veteran students in 
Oklahoma and Arkansas colleges, forced to 
drop out of school to enter Veterans 
Administration hospitals for treatment, 
continue their studies as patients. 


The schools send correspondence 
course material to the student-patients. 
Educational therapy staff of the Veterans 
Administration assist the veterans in pre- 
paring lessons, and administer tests and 
examinations which are returned to the 
college for grading. Patients who pass 
their bedside courses receive full credit 
and, when they leave the hospital, are 
enabled to continue their education at an 
advanced level. 


EFFECTS OF BRAIN OPERATION ON PERSONALITY 


‘*Prefrontal leucotomy” is the name 
given to the surgical interruption of the 
association pathways at the front of the 
brain. This is an operation carried out in 
cases of schizophrenia, depression and 
obsessions. 


Since the operation is quite a recent 
development, and its permanent results are 
not yet known with certainty, medical 
experts in Britain have repeatedly empha- 
sised that a close study of post-operative 
personality changes are necessary before 
leucotomy can be recommended, especially 
in cases of recent mental illness. The Board 
of Control made the same recommendation 
in a pamphlet summarising 1,000 such 
spetations which had been carried out in 
Britain’s hospitals. 


Recently, the London medical journal. 
The Lancet published observations made by 
two doctors at the Crichton Royal Hospital, 
Dumfries, Scotland, of patients after opera- 
tion. Since changes in personality sometimes 
occur as late as two years after the opera- 
tion, these observations made by Dr. L. 
Frankl and Dr. W. Mayer-Gross are of 
great interest to brain surgeons and psychia- 
trists in particular, and to the medical world 
in general. 


The advantages.—Although the investi- 
gations made by these two doctors only 
included a small number of patients, they 
have the advantages that all diagnoses 
were made by the same team of physicians, 
that a standard operative procedure and 
post-operative treatment was employed, 


























and that all the patients were rehabilitated in 
a similar environment and discharged 
according to the same principles. 


Of 170 patients operated on between 
February, 1943, and June, 1946, 77 were 
discharged from hospital. Nine of them had 
to be re-admitted to hospital after spend- 
ing from two to twenty months at home; 
the remaining 68 consisted of 28 men and 
40 women. This does not mean that a larger 
number of women required operation; there 
is a fairly even balance between the sexes 
in this respect, but women tend to be 
brought home sooner after a long illness 
than men. 


Of these 68 patients, 14 had spent 
more than two years living at home after 
their operations, 28 had spent more than 
one, but less than two years, and 26 less 
than a year. Three-quarters of them had 
originally suffered from schizophrenia, nine 
from obsessional neurosis, seven from 
melancholia and one from recurrent mania. 
Nine of the patients had been ill for less 
than three years; 18 for more than 10 
years, and the remainder for a period in 
between these extremes. 


Eight patients.—Since the patients came 
from all parts of Britain and could not be 
under the personal supervision of the 
doctors, investigations were based on 
reports from the patients and their relatives. 
This was not entirely satisfactory, but it 
did have the advantage of enabling the 
investigators to compare the patients’ 
behaviour before and after illness. A group 
of eight patients were re-examined by the 
doctors to check the information obtained. 
The most remarkable feature was the sim- 
plicity of the patients’ own letters, even in 
the case of educated people used to literate 
self-expression. In comparison with rela- 
tives’ letters those from patients seemed 
quite childish, but they fitted in with the 
facts. 
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The article written by Dr. Frankl 
and Dr. Mayer-Gross includes a table 
showing the results of their investigations 
under the headings of ‘‘Work and Occupa- 
tion,”’ ‘‘Interests and Hobbies,”’ ‘‘Participa- 
tion in the Social Life of the Community,” 
‘*Family,’’ ‘‘Sex and Married Life,’ and 
‘‘Changes in Physiognomy and Mood.” 


Over half the patients were able to 
earn their living, and altogether over 
three-quarters of them could be usefully 
employed. More than half the patients 
took up an occupation identical or similar 
to the one they followed before their 
illness; the remainder had to be content 
with inferior employment. The doctors 
consider the results in this respect to be, 
on the whole, good, but the patients 
evinced a certain restlessness which led to 
many changes of employment. Many of 
the patients changed their attitude towards 
money entirely. Misers became liberal, and 
vice-versa; but most of the patients learnt 
to handle money again. 


Character traits.—If space permitted, 
patients’ and relatives’ letters could be 
quoted. They are human documents, and 
often appear tragic; though others are 
most encouraging. In general the character 
of a patient after leucotomy can be sketched 
as follows : 


The patient is physically healthy, 
eating and sleeping well. He is good- 
humoured even with no evident cause; he is 
content, and shows it. He has a high opinion 
of himself and his abilities. But he shirks 
responsibility, or takes it too lightly. His 
social intercourse shows a corresponding 
shallowness of feeling. He never regrets or 
repents anything he has done, but his 
obsessional ideas have disappeared or 
become insignificant. 


This shows that without post-operative 
treatment the patient is not entirely adult 
in his attitude towards life. Because his 
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personality has changed he requires re- 
education; this is a new task for psychia- 
trists. On the other hand, it must not be 
forgotten that half the patients observed, 
who would have been permanent, hopeless 
invalids without operation, are now able 
to earn their own living. 


From these data and other results of 
the investigation it is possible to draw 


conclusions as to which cases are suitable 
for operation, when the operation should 
be carried out and what post-operative 
treatment is necessary, and so on. The 
credit of these doctors in Britain in under- 
taking this investigation is not lessened by 
the fact that their results are not 100 per 
cent encouraging. 


—By Joseph Kalmer 





HOW LONDON 


The special room at Scotland Yard— 
famous police headquarters—where crime 
is mapped was reopened recently. This 
follows six months of secret testing of its 
efficacy under postwar conditions in pin- 
pointing criminal activities. That this parti- 
cular method is successful is shown by the 
fact that arrests of scores of criminals have 
been made as a direct result of their 
activities being recorded on these unique 
charts. 


On maps 35 feet long by 9 feet high, 
thousands of tiny flags in different colours 
give_a complete picture of the incidence of 
crime in various localities. One large chart 
is specially allotted for 1ecording street 
accidents. Each type of crime is identified 
by a separate colour, such as red for bur- 
glary, green for murder and yellow for 
house-breaking. This enables the police to 
follow any shifts in crime following changes 
in population and take practical measures 
to check such outbreaks. 


For instance, the officer in charge of 
the map room reported indications of a 


MUSIC WHILE YOU 


Pleasant tunes to work and travel by 
are becoming increasingly popular in the 
United States, and the furnishing of such 
music to business establishments and public 
transportation systems already has become 
a major industry. In Chicago, Illinois, for 


FIGHTS CRIME 


sudden increase in bag snatching in one 
locality. Extra police were at once drafted 
to that area, with the result that the number 
of arrests made persuaded criminals to 
abandon that district as too dangerous. 

Police force increased.—Divisional detec- 
tive inspectors from all the London areas 
are to make periodical visits to the map 
room. This will facilitate efficient co- 
ordination in fighting crime in the capital 
as a whole. 

The strength of the police force in 
England and Wales is at present over 61,000, 
which shows a slight increase above the 
prewar figure. These figures are given in an 
official report just published. 

The report also suggests the reasons 
for the increase in crime since the war. 
The main factors are given as the activities 
of a new and younger group of criminals as 
a result of war conditions, combined with 
the scarcity of goods and the consequent 
readiness with which they can be disposed 


of at high prices. 
—By Paul West 


WORK AND TRAVEL 


example, hundreds of factories, offices and 
stores ‘‘consume”’ what has become known 
as ‘ ‘functional music.” 

Banks, insurance companies, publishing 
houses, advertising offices, department 
stores, doctors’ and travel offices, railway 














stations, laundries, bakeries and, of course, 
public eating places among others make 
use of this new type of music service. 
‘Heads of these enterprises believe that 
music reduces mental and physical fatigue, 
and brings better production as a result. 
In other instances, music is simply a good- 
will service of business to the consumer. 

Depending upon its function, a work 
music programme is carefully built to 
workers’ preference and tothe purpose it is 
meant to serve. Designed not to distract 
but to provide an unobtrusive background, 
it has been widely approved. Where more 
men work, faster tunes prevail; for shops 
with mostly women employees, the loud- 
speakers emit ‘‘softer’” tunes; in the 
‘‘thinking” offices, semi-classical and classi- 
cal music is the rule. 


Accordingly, functional music has 
become a complicated production business. 
One large company serves factories and 
offices with different requirements in 49 
metropolitan areas. Another firm has a 
musical library of 6,000 tunes, all specifically 
orchestrated, and arranged for work music 
of different types by a large technical and 
research staff. More than 150 orchestras 
have made records for this company alone, 
which provides programmes on a 24-hour 
daily schedule. 
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In Chicago, three companies ‘‘pro” 
duce” functional music. One has its own 
city-wide wholesale distributor who pipes 
the music through telephone lines and 
provides the buyer with amplifiers and 
loud-speakers. The turn tables of this 
company are served exclusively by wounded 
war veterans, who are unable to walk 
or stand. 


Frequency Modulation (FM)—the dis- 
turbance-free type of broadcasting rapidly 
spreading across the United States—has 
given functional music a new boost. FM 
is impervious to the most intense electrical 
disturbances, and FM radio stations have 
been deluged with requests for work music. 
However, FM’s newest field seems to be in- 
transit music for passengers in trolleys and 
buses. The purpose here is entirely that of 
goodwill service. 


In Cincinnati, Ohio, a new firm has 
been established to provide music specifi- 
cally programmed for passengers at a fee 
per vehicle. One Cincinnati suburban bus 
line already has contracted for such music. 
Test runs already have been held in the 
states of Missouri, Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
and Texas. In Washington, D.C., Kansas 
City, Missouri, and other cities trolley and 
bus music service is planned. 


NERVE-CENTRE OF CRIME DETECTION e 


In all the countries affected either 
directly or indirectly by World War II, 
the unsettlement of accepted habits of 
social conduct and life has given rise to a 
noticeable increase in crime. This is not 
teally surprising, for it will be recalled that 
the years immediately following the end of 
World War I witnessed a similar phenome- 
non. 


Probably, the most disturbing aspect 
of these postwar ‘‘crime waves’ is the 


growth of violent crime. But that, like 
other forms of lawlessness, is gradually 
dying down as people come to accept once 
more the interrupted rhythm of peace- 
time existence. 


In Britain, for instance, the London 
peak was reached two years ago, when 
police records show that there were 128,954 
crimes committed—20 per cent more than 
before the war. Since then, the graphs 
kept in a section of London’s world-famous 
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crime-detection centre, Scotland Yard, have 
been showing a steady downward curve. 
None the less, a residue of hardened cri- 
minals remains and _ against these 
professional pests every possible device of 
organisation and science is being brought 
into action. 


Radio cars.—London, the huge capital, 
with its 8,000,000 inhabitants, is no easy 
problem from a police point of view. Yet, 
ordinary citizens are not only protected 
from lawless depredations, but the task of 
controlling the vast volume of London’s 
traffic is performed by the Metropolitan 
Police—a force of only 20,000 men and 
women—none of them normally armed 
with anything more formidable than a 
wooden truncheon. 


In Scotland Yard there is a room called 
the Information Room, which is really the 
operational headquarters in the fight against 
crime. It is in contact by radio with a fleet 
of police cars cruising in various districts of 
the capital’s huge expanse, as well as with 
every police station by telephone. One of 
its telephone receivers, however, is a special 
instrument. It is the receiver which answers 
what are known as ‘‘999”’’ calls. 


Every telephone in the London area 
bears a notice printed in red, saying that to 
summon the police, an ambulance or the 
fire brigade, the number ‘‘999” should be 
called. The public have been educated over 
recent years to call ‘‘999” whenever they 
notice anything suspicious. This puts them 
into immediate touch with the Information 
Room of Scotland Yard, whence a radio 
call or a ’phone message or both:is sent to 
cars and police stations in the neighbour- 
hood of the incident. In 1946, Londoners 
made 60,000 of these calls enabling the 
police to make 6,000 arrests. 

Solving baffling mysteries.—In a separate 
building in Hendon (in North London) 
is the Metropolitan Police Laboratory, 
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directed by Dr. H. S. Holden. Here the 
latest discoveries of science are put to use 
to help the police solve otherwise baffling 
mysteries. 


Haematology—or the study of blood— 
for instance, is playing an increasingly 
important role in crime detection. Most 
people are by now aware that human 
blood can be classified into four main 
groups—‘ vad —_ ‘ ‘AB” and oo? 
In a white European population, the blood 
of about 43 per cent is Group ‘‘A,” 7 per 
cent is Group ‘‘B,” 47 per cent is Group 
*‘0” and 3 per cent is Group ‘‘AB.” 
Haematologists have found, in addition, 
that each group has a number of sub-divi- 
sions with recognisable characteristics. 
Progress in this investigation has gone on 
rapidly. 

The working alliance between science, 
medicine and crime detection is constantly 
giving proofs of its effectiveness. For 
example, in one case not long ago the ana- 
lysis of sand on the clothes of a suspect led 
to an important conviction. 


Detective work.—In this connection, it is 
interesting to note a recent further step 
to make closer co-operation between police, 
legal authorities and medical profession. 
This is the organisation of a special post- 
graduate course in forensic medicine at 
the University of Glasgow in Scotland. 
The aim is to give an increasing number of 
doctors training on how to assist detectives. 
They are being shown how to recognise 
the importance of apparently insignificant 
clues on the scene of a crime. 


The odd smear of mud, a strand of 
hair or, perhaps, a grain of sand may make 
all the difference in tracing the person 
responsible for a crime. Lectures are given 
by police officials and representatives of the 
City Analyst’s Department from Glasgow 
Municipality. Practical work includes atten- 
dance at post-mortem examinations and at 




















courts of law for instruction in procedure. 
It is planned to extend this course to other 
universities and, possibly, make it a per- 
manent feature of schools of medicine. 
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In this way the integration of science, 
medicine and the superbly organised police 
force is reinforcing the lesson that crime 
does not pay. —By William Banks 


NO CHILD WILL BE “NOBODY’S CHILD” 


Legislation to ensure home life.—The 
main object of the Children Bill, introduced 
in the House of Lords before the Christmas 
recess and timed to come into force in 
July, is to care for the child who, because 
his parents are either dead or unknown, 
vicious or neglectful, criminal or destitute, 
is alone in the world. It is estimated that 
something like 140,000 children may be 
considered to be in this sense ‘‘alone in the 
world.” 


The present Bill, as has been the case 
in nearly all recent social legislation, is a 
renovating rather than an_ innovating 
measure. The question of how the child, 
the parent, and the State stand in relation 
to each other has always been a favourite 
theme of social philosophers, and to this 
day the question has never been resolved, 
probably because the very process of social 
evolution precludes the arrival of any 
final solution. 


Voluntary homes.—But the present Bill 
has a strictly practical character. By making 
local authorities responsible for the care of 
children and empowering them, where 
necessary, to assume parental rights, it 
renovates various existing dispositions on 
the subject of child welfare. It removes 
anomalies, assures the necessary finance, 
and extends local responsibilities while 
centralizing ultimate contro!. On the other 
hand, parental responsibility is not dimi- 
nished but increased; and the rights of 
parents are safeguarded. 


It may be observed, too, that just as 
recent legislation removed the Poor Law 
stigma from the public assistance granted 
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to people in their old age, so the Children 
Bill will finally dissipate from the at- 
mosphere surrounding children who are 
alone in the world the idea so often pre- 
valent in their own minds, as well as in 
that of others, that they are ‘‘different’’ 
from other children. 


One of the provisions of the Child- 
ren Bill is that all voluntary homes must be 
registered and will be subject to control, 
and the point to note here is that in practi- 
cally every phase of social life in Britain, 
voluntary movements precede State legisla- 
tion. Indeed, such movements, by effectively 
fulfilling their self-imposed tasks through 
private generosity have, more often than 
not, delayed the need for legislation. 


Institutions. —The Industrial Revolution 
was unkind, even cruel, to children in all 
countries that were swept by it, and it was 
the evil effects of that overwhelming tide 
that moved philanthropists in Britain to 
establish many of the institutions for waifs 
and orphans that still exist. In some cases, 
however, the origin of such institutions 
preceded the Industrial Revolution. 


Coram’s Foundling Hospital in London, 
for instance, was established in 1739. It 
has many claims to fame. Handel wrote 
music for its children to sing, and one 
of its earliest governors was Hogarth, 
founder of the British school of painting 
who inaugurated art exhibitions in its 
rooms. Thomas Coram, a much travelled 
man, who at one period of his career was a 
merchant captain and set in motion a 
number of charitable organisations in 
Massachusetts and Nova Scotia, was never 
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rich; indeed, in his old age he was over- 
taken by extreme poverty (he died in 1751). 
But his name will always be recalled in its 
connection with the Foundling Hospital he 
opened in London. 


A contemporary philanthropist was 
James Hanway, a merchant, who, after 
amassing a considerable fortune in business 
in Portugal, Russia and Persia, interested 
himself in social work in England. But 
though he founded the Magdalen Hospital 
for women and was one of the governors of 
Coram’s Foundling Hospital, posterity as- 
sociates his name less with his philanthropy 
than with two quite different circumstances. 


He attacked the tea-drinking habit of 
the English and thereby provoked a spirited 
reply from that inveterate tea-drinker, 
Dr. Johnson, and he was the first man to 
use an umbrella in London. But Hanway, 
like Coram, deserves to be remembered for 
his philanthropy. Both men have streets 
named after them in London, and Hanway 
has the added glory of a monument in 
Westminster Abbey. 


A charter—Scores of other names 
might be mentioned of men and women 
who, from purely altruistic motives, have 
devoted their energies and given money to 
promoting the welfare of waifs and orphans, 
and it must not be forgotten that in modern 
times local authorities have followed an 
enlightened policy in this cause. But here, 
too, as in other branches of social service, 
the time has come for all such philanthropic 
work, voluntary and public, to be better 
co-ordinated. It is today more widely 


appreciated than it was in the past that, 


whether the homeless child be an orphan 
or one whose parents, for any of the reasons 
already mentioned, are unfit to provide 
proper upbringing, responsibility for the 
child falls upon the community at large, 
and it is in this respect that the Children 
Bill is particularly noteworthy. 

It goes much further than previous 
legislation in interpreting responsibility as 
the duty to provide a happy home for 
children deprived of normal parental care. 
It also ensures that whether the home thus 
provided is with foster parents or in an 
institution, there shall be expert inspection 
and adequate control. For this purpose 
scores of women are being trained by 
Britain’s Home Office—the ultimate autho- 
rity—to act as child-welfare officers and 
‘‘house mothers,’”’ and existing voluntary 
institutions will also be subject to the new 
regime. 

New and co-ordinated channels are 
thus provided, through which the volun- 
tary generosity of the thousands of modern 
‘‘Corams” and ‘‘Hanways,’’ more espe- 
cially the women among them, can bring to 
children deprived of parental love a sense 
of security and the warmth of affection. 
No child will be removed from his parents’ 
home unless there is grave reason for such 
action. But, as the White Paper accompa- 
nying the Bill puts it, henceforth no child 
will be ‘‘nobody’s child.” The Children 
Bill now before Parliament is something 
more than a legislative measure. It is a 
humanitarian document—a Children’s 
Charter. And Britain’s Government and 


people can be proud of it. 
—By Robert Mackay 


SOCIAL MEDICINE: BOON TO INDUSTRIALISTS 


International post-graduate courses in 
social medicine and social psychiatry are to 
be held this summer at Roffey Park Rehabi- 
litation Centre, near Horsham, in the 


county of Sussex, in Britain. Doctors and 
industrial social workers from many parts 
of the world are expected to attend. Four 
seven-day courses are planned. 











Last year students from the British 
Commonwealth, the United States, Latin 
America, Sweden, France, Switzerland, and 
other parts of Europe, were among those 
who attended the first courses. 


The development of International 
Courses in Britain follows closely upon the 
establishment of the first industrial rehabi- 
litation centre which was opened at Roffey 
Park in June, 1944. Since then some 4,000 
men and women from factories and offices, 
suffering from indeterminate ill-health, have 
been treated and 86 per cent of them 
have been returned to full productive em- 
ployment. 


Reducing absenteeism.—The Centre was 
established by a group of British industria- 
lists who formed a committee under the 
chairmanship of Lord Horder, the King’s 
Physician, in order to promote better 
health and human relations in industry. In 
this way it is hoped to cut down the loss 
of 40 million working weeks each year in 
Britain by absence due to sickness, much 
of which is. in the form of indeterminate 
ill-health and poor morale. 


Shortly after the opening it became 
obvious that some form of centre was 
needed to bridge the gap between social 
medicine and industry. Consequently, a 
training and research department was open- 
ed at Roffey Park, and intensive five-day 
courses were held on human relations in 
industry. The courses were planned for 
industrial executives, personnel managers, 
and all those concerned with the furtherance 
of medicine and industry. 


As the work at Roffey Park became 
more widely known abroad, so requests 
came from overseas from doctors, social 
workers and executives. Accordingly, two 
experimental postgraduate courses were 
held last summer. 


The aim of the training and research 
department is to study the material provided 
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by the patients who pass through Roffey 
Park, to spread a better understanding of 
them, and of the science of human relations 
among doctors, works managers, personnel 
managers and other industrial officials, 
trade union officials and social workers 
from hospitals. 


Wide opportunities.—As Roffey Park can 
accommodate 120 patients at a _ time, 
more than 1,000 pass through it each year, 
all of whom are suffering from indeter- 
minate ill-health, often as a result of malad- 
justment. There are thus wide opportunities 
for study. 


The courses are so designed as to give 
systematic instruction by clinical demon- 
strations, discussions and technical films, 
under the guidance of the highest medical 
authorities with industrial experience. 
Broadly the syllabus falls under two heads 
(1) the maintenance of fitness at work, and 
(2) special problems of re-ablement and 
resettlement. Typical lectures included are 
‘‘The Modern Concept of Social Medi- 
cine,” ‘‘The Implications of Illness to 
Social Production,” ‘‘Early Signs and 
Symptoms of Mental Inefficiency.” 


The teams conducting the courses are 
all well-known in the medical world, and 
include Dr. R. F. Tredgold, psychiatrist, 
Mr. Jerome F. Scott, an American industrial 
sociologist who was trained at Harvard 
under Professor Elton Mayo, and Miss _J. 
Kirby, the social worker attached to the 
Centre. 


Modern mansion.—Roffey Park is one 
of England’s most beautiful modern man- 
sions, formerly the home of a millionaire. 
Students live in residential quarters on the 
300 acre estate, where there are facilities for 
badminton, swimming and tennis. 


Victorian style stables, built in the 
form of a quadrangle, have been converted 
into the students’ club house. There is a 
games room, a lounge, a licensed bar, and 
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25 single bedrooms, each with running 
hot and cold water, and each tastefully 
furnished. The whole place has the atmos- 
phere of a college, rather than that of a 
training centre. 


Much of this work has been financed 


by United Kingdom industrialists, but 
generous donations have also been received 
from America, including the Rockefeller, 
Macy and Commonwealth Funds, and 
some American business firms. 


—By T. M. Ling 


SPECIAL CARE FOR MALADJUSTED CHILDREN 


The problems of juvenile delinquency 
and of providing equal educational oppor- 
tunities for all children regardless of their 
handicaps are being met successfully in 
Chicago, Illinois, by the School Board’s 
Bureau of Child Study. More than 10,000 
children received special attention in a 
comprehensive programme last year, cover- 
ing all the city’s public schools. 


Established in 1899, the bureau is the 
oldest public organization of its kind in the 
United States. Directed since 1936 by 
Dr. Grace Munson, the bureau is now 
composed of a central staff of 33 trained 
psychologists and 29 qualified teachers. 
A field staff includes one adjustment teacher 
in each school, appointed by the principal 
and approved by Dr. Munson. 


Since 1944, the bureau has been 
consulted by nearly 100 social agencies in 
the country and by many school systems, 
including those in New York City. It 
operates in conjunction with special school 
divisions for the blind, the deaf, and those 
with other physical handicaps, and with the 
parental and other schools for pupils with 
personality or family background problems. 


Catching cases early.—Dr. Munson be- 
lieves that the sooner a child can be 
examined, the easier is his adjustment. 
The work of the adjustment teacher, 
therefore, begins in kindergarten, when she 
meets with small groups and _ identifies 
children who are likely to feel out of place 
for academic, physical or psychological 
reasons. 


‘‘An abnormally _ gifted child,” 
Dr. Munson notes also, ‘‘is just as likely 
to become maladjusted as a slow one.” 
Where necessary, the adjustment teachers 
and school principal, after meeting the 
parents, can request examination by one 
of the bureau’s psychologists who visit 
each school monthly. 

More than 50 conditions which might 
lead to delinquency were found among 
the 10,248 children reported on last year. 
Major conditions in each category: 
academic—interrupted schooling and poor 
reading; physical—defective teeth, vision, 
hearing, speech and left-handedness; psy- 
chological—broken homes, habitual lying 
and stealing was noted in only 165 cases. 


Although the number of cases exa- 
mined has increased in recent years, the 
proportional incidence in most conditions 
has decreased, probably as a result of 
catching cases early. 


Special classes for maladjusted children.— 
In about one-fourth of the 3,173 cases in 
which pupils had repeated a school grade, 
the pupils were transferred to special 
ungraded classes of 15 to 20 each, main- 
tained at 180 schools, which advance more 
slowly or more rapidly than the normal 
grade. In nearly three-fourths of the cases 
no change was recommended. Fewer than 
200 were recommended for transfers to 
special schools, and only after other 
methods had failed. 

Transfer to the parental school must be 
authorized by the juvenile court because 
























it involves removing pupils from their 
homes. The parental school is so called 
because it furnishes the home life normally 
offered by parents. Few pupils remain 
there more than a few months; they are 
transferred to their original schools or to 
a different one, depending on the individual 
case. In a few extreme cases, the school 
principal files an ‘indifferent parent” notice, 
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and either the parents are brought to court, 
the case referred to a social agency, or the 
juvenile court is asked to place the child 
in a foster home. 

By giving special and understanding 
attention to maladjusted children, the 
bureau believes, great benefits accrue not 
only to the children themselves but to the 
community in which they live. 


WHAT IS SOCIAL MEDICINE? 


Indeterminate illness among industrial 
workers and office staffs has long been a 
problem which employers have found 
difficult to solve. It is general medical 
knowledge that such forms of breakdown 
follow common lines, but how to treat such 
cases, where patients are neither ill nor 
injured in the accepted sense of the word, 
has caused-a great deal of thought among 
Britain’s progressive doctors and prominent 
industrialists. 


Resulting from this closer liaison 
between industry and medicine is the 
formation of the first industrial rehabilita- 
tion centre for civilians, a pioneer establish- 
ment in social medicine. It is the only 
centre of its kind in the world. 


In 1943 Britain’s National Council for 
the Rehabilitation of Industrial Workers 
appealed to employers to help in establi- 
shing a model centre for the investigation and 
treatment of those civilians who are ‘‘in- 
determinately” ill, a state of health for 
which no ordinary physician could prescribe 
or surgeon operate. 


Industry’s contribution—As a result, 
nearly 200 British firms, from the largest to 
the smallest, sent contributions ranging 
from £5,000 (Rs. 66,550) down to three 
guineas (Rs. 42 approximately) towards 
the cost. This fund was used to purchase a 
large mansion at Roffey Park, near 
Horsham, Sussex, formerly a millionaire’s 





home, surrounded by beautiful grounds of 
300 acres. 

An executive committee was set up 
with Lord Horder, the King’s Physician, 
as chairman, and the late Mr. Samuel 
Courtauld, the rayon industrialist, as vice- 
chairman. Lord Horder has been actively 
interested in the work from the outset. 

The centre opened on June 1, 1944, 
a period in Britain when manpower shor- 
tage was acute. The need for such a centre 
is now obvious, and its success is borne 
out by the fact that approximately 86 per 
cent of the patients are returned to full 
employment. There is accommodation for 
120 patients, both men and women, and the 
average length of treatment is six weeks. 


There is a dance room in the mansion 
as well as common-rooms for men and 
women, bedrooms, each accommodating 
three or four patients, dining-rooms and 
offices, while in the grounds are fully 
equipped occupational workshops, a gymna- 
sium and facilities for swimming, tennis 
and badminton. 


Men and women work together during 
the day, and in the evenings brains trusts, 
programmes of music, film shows, concerts, 
mock trials, debates, talks from informed 
guests and a weekly dance are arranged 
for their recreation. 


Club atmosphere.—The atmosphere re- 
flects a club spirit, rather than a hospital 
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with regulations and restrictions. The 
patients help to run the centre, assisting in 
the kitchens, with the domestic work 
generally, and in the grounds, all of which is 
additional to the planned occupational 
work which forms part of their treatment. 

They elect their own committee, ap- 
point a chairman, meet each week to plan 
social activities and make suggestions to 
the medical director and the staff. When 
new patients arrive, the committee members 
look after them for the first 24 hours. 
Cases are referred to the centre by firms 
associated with its foundation, by local 
authorities and by hospitals, while industrial 
medical officers send a number of patients. 
The patients are the misfits of industry. 
Enlightened employers know that to dis- 
charge them is no solution to the problem. 
So they are sent to Roffey Park. More than 
1,000 patients a year are treated. 


A recent case was that of a young 
clerk in an insurance firm. She was frequen- 
tly absent from work and her general 
standard of efficiency was decreasing. Even- 
tually she came to Roffey Park where it was 
found that general depression was aggrava- 
ted by the wrong environment at home. 
When she left the centre she returned to 
her job, but not to her home. She is con- 
tented now and has been promoted to a 
more responsible position. 

The problems of the patients do not 
all arise from personal or family situation, 
but some from bad group’ morale, 
unsuitable work or poor supervision. It is 
sometimes important that on discharge the 
patient does not return to the surroundings, 
or the particular job, which caused the 


illness. For this reason a clerk in the 
insurance office was advised to find living 
accommodation outside her home. 


At Roffey Park patients follow a 
planned course of treatment in which their 
time is fully occupied. A large part of the 
day is spent in the occupational workshops 
and on physical training. 

Expert supervision.—On._ admission they 
are examined medically and psychologically, 
and the necessary X-ray or laboratory 
investigations are carried out. Modern 
psycho-therapeutic methods are used if 
needed; electric therapy is given and 
frequently shortens the course of the 
illness. Apart from the medical director, 
there are three doctors, a social worker, 
a horticulturist, and nurses. Whether in the 
vegetable or fruit gardens, in the hot-houses, 
or workshops, the patients are under 
expert supervision. 


The maintenance cost of each patient 
is six guineas (Rs. 84 approximately) a week, 
and those who are able to pay for themselves 
aré expected to do so. Others are sent under 
the auspices of their employers, assisted 
by local authorities, or through hospital 
contributory associations. 


In matters of social welfare once again 
Britain is leading the world, and the esta- 
blishment of the centre at Roffey Park is an 
important step towards better human 
relations in industry. The work has been 
extended to research and training for 
industrial executives, as well as to inter- 
national post-graduate courses for doctors 
and social workers. 


—By T. M. Ling 


UNITED NATIONS SOCIAL WELFARE SERVICES 


Most people seem to believe that the 
United Nations is an entirely political 
organization. Their knowledge of its activi- 
ties is largely limited to reports of dissension 


in meetings of only one of the bodies of the 
organization, the Security Council. 

This attitude on the part of the public 
is based on lack of information, not on fact. 











Naturally, the international ‘‘fireworks”’ 
which liven most meetings of the Security 
Council make reports about that body’s 
activities much more sensational than 
other phases of the work of the United 
Nations. Consequently, most  corres- 
_pondents concentrate their attention on 
this more spectacular type of news, and, 
generally speaking, neglect entirely to report 
on the fundamental and constructive work 
being accomplished by the Economic and 
Social Council. 


Actually, great importance is attached 
by the United Nations Organization to 
international co-operation in the economic 
and social fields. My present mission to 
India from United Nations Headquarters 
is a concrete example of this fact, as it is 
directly concerned with the social welfare 
activities of the United Nations. 


This phase of the organization’s work 
was voted into being by all the member 
nations a year ago when the General 
Assembly decided to assume the advisory 
social welfare functions of UNRRA, the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, which operated during and 
after the War. Administration of the 
programme was entrusted to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, Mr. Trygve 
Lie of Norway. The General Assembly 
instructed him to make the necessary 
budgetary provisions for the programme 
and to submit progress reports on it to 
each session of the Economic and Social 
Council. 


The Department of Social Affairs of 
the United Nations Secretariat was com- 
missioned to draw up plans for a service 
which would assist member countries, at 
their request, to restore, strengthen and 
develop their own national services in the 
social welfare field. 


Governments of member nations have 
shown great interest in this programme 
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but most of the requests have been for 
assistance in training their nationals to 
carry on their own local welfare work. 


The plan for India, as worked out 
between the Department of Social Affairs 
of the United Nations and the. Indian 
delegation, was one of visual education. 
It was decided that a series of four educa- 
tional films, which would form a basic 
training programme for Indian social welfare 
workers, would be financed by the United 
Nations and produced in India. 


This is where I came into the picture. 
Following twenty years of experience in 
film production in the United States, 
England and France, I have been Chief of 
the Film Section in the Department of 
Public Information at the United Nations 
Headquarters ever since the organization 
came into being more than two years ago. 
So I was given the privilege of coming to 
India to supervise production of the training 
films. My role is purely that of supervision 
and of supplying the specialist’s knowledge 
of the technique of educational film- 
making. The details of the films are being 
supplied by the Indian technical advisor 
appointed by the Indian delegation to the 
United Nations, Dr. K. S. Mbhaskar, 
Honorary Secretary to the Bombay Mothers 
and Children Welfare Society. And in 
planning the project to best serve the needs 
of the country, I have worked in close 
collaboration with Mrs. Hansa Mehta ‘of 
the Indian delegation to the United Nations, 
and the Health Ministry of the Govern- 
ment of India. I have also consulted 
representatives of all the principal volun- 
tary welfare organizations in the country. 


It was decided that the four training 
films would deal with the role of the 
social welfare worker in the fields of 
(1) Maternity Welfare, (2) Infant Care, 
(3) Environmental Welfare ,and (4) Rehabili- 
tation of Physically Handicapped Children, 
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In view of the dearth of trained social 
welfare workers in India and the enormity 
of the problems to be met, it was felt that 
these films could form a basic training 
programme which could send into the field 
more workers, more quickly and more 
efficiently trained through this powerful 
visual medium of education than could 
otherwise be turned out under the existing 
methods. 


Through actual experimentation in 
education methods, it has been conclusively 
proved that the old Chinese adage ‘‘one 
picture is worth a thousand words”’ is not 
. only true but an understatement as regards 
the motion picture, which is classified as 
the quickest and most effective training 
medium. 


Because of the fact that such an over- 
whelming percentage of the population live 
in rural area in India, ithas beendecided that 
the films will be designed for the training 
of social welfare workers who will operate 
in villages. 


Each film will show an actual village 
with all the existing bad conditions. Then a 
woman of the village, who has been trained 
as a social welfare worker, will be shown 
returning to her village and starting work 
with neighbourly counsel, demonstrating 
basic methods of cleanliness, hygiene and 
sanitation in prenatal care, during confine- 
ment (when she will be shown with proper 
tact enlisting the co-operation of thé local 
dai and training her through demonstra- 
tion), post-natal care, care and welfare of 
the infant, and improvement of the general 
home and community conditions. She will 
be shown encountering every possible type 
of difficulty that might arise and will 
demonstrate the proper methods of com- 
batting them. Her work will be shown in 
detail so that the student may learn by 
imitation. Students will thus be able to see 
exactly what their work will entail, in the 


local and under the exact conditions of the 
actual experiences that await them. 


This type of visual training has been 
found highly effective with regard to people 
of all types, particularly as most people 
have a visual memory. The films can be 
screened repeatedly until the lesson is 
learned thoroughly. In addition, texts of 
the commentary, prepared in the indicated 
language, will be supplied for study after 
screenings. The films will also be accom- 
panied by exhibits of enlarged still photo- 
graphs of the essential steps in the training, 
with instructional captions, for study pur- 
poses. 

The films and exhibits will be loaned, 
free of charge, to social welfare training 
centres of all kinds—to medical schools, 
schools of nursing, training schools for 
health visitors, midwives and public health 
nurses, the Kasturba Gandhi National 
Memorial Trust Fund’s Training Centres, 
and girls’ courses in colleges and universi- 
ties. Such centres may borrow the films 
by writing their requests to :-— 

Miss Marion Dix, 

United Nations Information Centre, 
Theatre Communication Building, 
Connaught Place, New Delhi. 


The films will be produced in actual 
villages throughout India by ‘‘Documentary 
Unit, India,” a Bombay film company, 
specializing in educational and documentary 
films. 

China is the first of the member 
countries in which the United Nations 
social welfare programme has been in actual 
operation. The following report made on it 
during the present session of the General 
Assembly at United Nations Headquarters 
by Dr. P. C. Chand, the delegate from 
China :— 

‘| herewith report briefly on the 
United Nations social welfare advisors who 
have served in China and the effective use 























that my government has made of their 
services. Seven advisers were appointed for 
the short duration of three months, namely 
April, May and June of this year. They 
have been advising the Ministry of Social 
Affairs as well as the local committee com- 
posed of representatives of leading agencies, 
yoluntary and governmental. During the 
past few months these specialist advisers, 
have assisted in the following basic 
programme :— 


(1) Minimum standards for the 
improvement of homes for 
children, for the aged, and for 
the disabled. 


(2) Minimum standards of emer- 
gency relief services such as 
mass feeding, temporary shelter, 
refugee camps, distribution of 
relief supplies, cash loans, etc. 

(3) Minimum standards for the 
improvement of children’s diet 
in institutions. 

(4) Standards of registration and 
supervision of relief and welfare 
agencies and institutions. 

(5) Vocational training of needy 
adolescents and youths. 

(6) Rehabilitation of disabled adults 
and handicapped children. 
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(7) Children’s welfare demonstra- 
tion centres with special atten- 
tion both to better care of 
children and to assisting 
mothers to work to supplement 
family income. 


‘‘Local interests and efforts have been 
stimulated by the devices and suggestions 
worked out with the assistance of the expert 
advisers. The significance of this work 
is well summed up by the Social Commis- 
sion in the following words: ‘It is the first 
experiment by the United Nations in 
rendering practical field services to the 
peoples of different nations.” 


‘‘Nourish people with goodness— 
provide concrete benefit to the common 
men of the world—this is the function 
of the United Nations in the Economic 
and Social fields. Thus and only thus 
can the peoples of the world develop 
loyalty to the United Nations so that the 
United Nations—the hope of humanity— 
can grow, prosper, and endure!” 


—Speech delivered by Miss Marion Dix (of 
the United Nations Information Centre, 
New Delhi), at the All India Conference of 
Social Work (1947) held in Bombay. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Dynamics of Industrial Democracy. By Clinton S. Golden & Harold J. Rutten- 
berg. New York: Harper and Brothers Publishers. Pp. 358. 


The Dynamics of Industrial Democracy 
purports to investigate into the principles 
of union-management relations in the 
United States. The arguments of the authors 
centre round thirty-seven principles which 
they have tried to illustrate with specific 
case-situations culled from their experience 
as union officers. We may indicate below a 
few trends of their arguments. 


Economic motive is not the only force 
compelling workers to become members 
of unions. It is true, through unions workers 
are able to impose their collective will and 
thus wrest from their employer a few 
economic concessions. But there are other 
equally dominant social and psychological 
factors which induce the workers to join 
unions. Union membership gives a sense of 
social belonging in a community of workers. 
This is a species of group-feeling which 
invests the actions and attitudes of the 
worker with dignity. In the pre-union days 
the worker was an humble individual largely 
at the mercy of his employer. He had no 
power to enforce his rights and consequen- 
tly hadto endure his not too enviable situa- 
tion in impotent patience. But the develop- 
ment of unions has placed mighty power in 
the hands of the worker and this has given 
him an opportunity to participate in the 
‘‘running” of the firm, though to a limited 
extent. This is done through collective 
bargaining; and union development is, in 
significance, the development of collective 
bargaining. The spirit of collective 


bargaining and the extent of the demands 
are, of course, dependent on the nature of 
the industry and the type of union leader- 
ship. But the type of union leadership and 
the spirit of bargaining are in a great 


measure, dependent on the actions and 
policies as well as attitude and spirit of the 
management. In other words, wherever 
the management has adopted a recalcitrant, 
unsympathetic and violent attitude, there 
the unions also have produced leadership 
to match the attitude of the management. 
Hence, the union management attitudes, 
policies and behaviour are a mutual 
‘‘reaction-complex.”’ 


Appreciating this psychological truth, 
the management, the authors maintain, 
should weigh the possibilities and conse- 
quences in initiating new policies. Since 
the reactions redound on both, and are 
primarily induced from the side of the 
management, the management should fulfil 
the requirements for sympathetic and in- 
telligent leadership. The management 
should show increasing confidence in the 
unions and their representatives. This is 
essential not only for successful collec- 
tive bargaining but also for the running of 
industry smoothly and efficiently. Collec- 
tive bargaining comes into effect during 
periods of industrial differences and other 
specific issues affecting adversely or other- 
wise the workers on the one side and 
management on the other. This does not 
mean that during other times Unions 
should have no function and, therefore, be 
idle, and management should not co-operate 
with the unions. Indeed, industry in all its 
aspects, Opens opportunities for the con- 
tinuous and enduring cooperation of the 
workers and management group. The 
authors urge that this point should be kept 
in mind by the management and points of 
contact be encouraged on the part of 
workers in all the undertakings of industry. 





























The workers are as much interested in the 
running of industries as the managements 
are; and they would like to be admitted 
into the responsibilities which modern 
industrial management entails. This co- 
operation and close contact, or, in other 
words, the association of the unions 
in industrial management will conduce to 
higher efficiency and deeper loyalty. It will 
generate a more desirable and _ lasting 
‘‘morale.”’ The present waste in industry 
is due largely to the unwillingness of the 


management to take the union into con-. 


fidence. The workers tend to be suspicious 
in such cases and give to industry the 
minimum they are capable of. Once they 
feel that industry is a part of their lives and 
they a part of the industry, then they will 
work more conscientiously, enthusiastically 
and efficiently. Labour is capable of asso- 
ciating itself on a basis of equality with 
the managerial and policy initiating groups. 
This association and confidence may also 
lead to important discoveries in industries; 
for workers are original and intelligent 
and given the impetus and opportunity, 
are able to contribute to the technological 
progress of industry. 


The authors plead for regularizing the 
tradition and practices in personnel affairs. 
Thus, they hold that the power of discharge 
or appointment should not reside in a 
single individual; so also the principle of 
seniority should be established in the 
matter of promotions. The worker has a 
proprietary right in his job, and so he has 
not only a permanent interest in it but also 
a first preference and claim for a higher job 
when such a one presents itself. Of course, 
the claim should be based on experience 
and efficiency, but seniority and service 
should not be left out of account. 


Again, the writers put forth a vigorous 
argument for union shop. ‘‘The definition 
of the union shop is that membership in 
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the union shall be a condition of employ- 
ment in any given bargaining unit where a 
majority of eligible workers voluntarily 
belong to the union.” That is, in a union 
shop practice, an employer may engage 
any worker but it should be incumbent on 
the worker to become a member of the 
union after a certain period of time from 
the date of his employment. In other 
words, the workers shall belong to the 
union compulsorily. The authors believe 
that this is necessary for democratic prac- 
tices in industry; otherwise, the union 
movement would be disrupted. Their 
fear is that a union is cent per cent 
or not at all; if a few workers can 
elect to be out of the union and perhaps, 
form another union, organized endeavour 
would be impossible and the labour’s 
cause would break-down for internal con- 
flict. Moreover, the employer can always 
bank on such a disunited situation and 
make capital out of it. It would demoralize 
the workers. The authors hold that this 
compulsion to become a member of the 
union after some time a man becomes a 
worker, is highly democratic. To the 
charge that this is a case of coercion, their 
reply is: ‘‘Of course, it is coercion. That 
is what all the argument is about: the right 
to force someone to do something against 
his will. But this is not a legitimate objection 
to the union shop, as coercion is the funda- 
mental basis of organized society.”’ This is a 
very dogmatic view; and though there: is 
some reason behind it, it is hardly fair 
and convincing. From the point of view of 
the employees, the union shop may be 
desirable but to compel disagreeing mino- 
rities of workers into acceptance of 
such practices is anything but democratic. 
The authors’ idea of democracy is primitive. 
Toleration not coercion is the essence of 
democracy. A democracy provides for the 
existence of minorities and it even provides 
opportunities for their views to prevail. 
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A democracy is a synthesis of living differ- 
ences. Though the authors have made a 
powerful case for the necessity of union 
shop in industry, they have failed to show 
how it can be achieved consistent with the 
principles of democracy. To change the 
interpretation of democracy is not to bring 
in democracy. The writers even suggest 
that the check off system should be adopted 
in industries. It is a wonder why with such 
‘‘liberal’’ and aggressive views the authors 
do not propound the sovietizing of indus- 


The Spirit of Industrial Relations. By 
University Press. 1947. Pp. 138. 


This book is based on seven lectures 
delivered by Prof. Kirkaldy, Montague 
Burton Professor of Industrial Relations in 
the University of Cambridge, under the 
auspices of the Tata Iron & Steel Company 
Ltd., atJamshedpur. The Spirit of Industrial 
Relations, the Essentials of Trade Unionism, 
the Sphere of Legal Regulation of Industrial 
Conditions, Incentives in Industry, Social 
Security, Joint Consultation in Industry 
and the International Labour Organization 
are the seven topics that have been covered 
in the book. 

In his lectures Prof. Kirkaldy has tried 
to emphasize the need for voluntary 
effort on the part of the employers and the 
employees to realize harmonious industrial 
relationships through mutual understan- 
ding to generate co-operative effort in the 
interest of industrial production. For him 
the problem of industrial relations is 


almost solely a problem of the social 
education of the employers and the em- 
ployees. Industrial relations being a part of 
human relations are more amenable to 
mutual understanding than to regulations 
imposed by legislation or the mechanism 
of a precarious balance maintained by the 
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tries, which seems to be a logical conclusion 
and the next step, if their arguments are to 
be consistent. Under the present circum- 
stances such a doctrine and such a step 
may Or may not be desirable in the interest 
of industries and industrial communities. 
But if this transition has at all to be achieved 
let it be done without dialectic subterfuge. 
This is certainly dynamic but not industrial 
democracy. Surely, we must call a spade a 
spade. 

M. V. M. 


Prof. H. S. Kirkaldy. Bombay: Oxford 


bargaining power of the rival parties. It has 
also been mentioned that the problem of 
industrial relations will not disappear if 
industries ate nationalized. While this 
seems to be true, it is almost certain that 
mutual understanding between manage- 
ment and labour and their working together 
in a joint partnership is more likely to be 
fostered if private enterprise gives way to 
communal ownership. The problem of 
industrial relations cannot be isolated 
from the general socio-economic order. 
Nationalization of the means of produc- 
tion, equitable distribution of the national 
wealth and political democracy are bound 
to reduce to the minimum the numerous 
conflicts that today form a part of the 
problem of industrial relations. So long as 
human beings work together in large 
numbers under elaborate industrial organi- 
zation, conflicts, howsoever minor, are 
sure to arise, requiring understanding and 
adaptation, and arrangements will always 
be needed to harmonize human relations 
within the industry, particularly between 
different strata of workers. But fundamental 
conflicts can only be solved by basic 
changes in the socio-economic structure. 

















It is possible that in view of the limita- 
tions imposed by peculiar circumstances on 
radical changes, compromises may have 
to be made. As Prof. Kirkaldy has very 
aptly said that the problems of industrial 
relations, as in fact all other problems, 
have to be solved by each country in the 
context of its own heritage and peculiar 
circumstances. In India, the pressing 
need for increased industrial production 
may compel us to seek for industrial peace 
within the existing framework. But we 
should never forget that in the long run we 
will have to tackle the problem of industrial 
relations on a wider basis. . 


Prof. Kirkaldy has mentioned the 
dangers of trade unions having political 
objectives. If, however, we concede that the 
problem of industrial relations is connected 
with the entire socio-economic structure of 
the country, the need for labour organiza- 
tions to have political programmes and 
objectives cannot be denied. It is true, 
that in India unscrupulous political leader- 
ship has to a certain extent exploited the 
unusually backward labour class. The 
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working class will have to guard itself 
from becoming a tool in the hands of 
political adventurers. 


The book on the whole gives an excel- 
lent idea of the scope of industrial relations 
in the present economy. It makes interesting 
mention of the different ways in which 
the problem of industrial relations has 
been tackled in the United States and 
England. The chapter on Social Security 
is of special interest to Indian readers 
in view of the new schemes that the 
Central Government propose to 
introduce. The subject matter of the book 
hes been dealt with in a very lucid style 
and gives an over-all picture of the field 
of industrial relations to the reader. The 
illuminating introduction to the book 
written by Justice Sir H. B. Divetia, backed 
by his rich experience, adds to the value of 
the book. It is a very valuable addition to 
the very limited number of books available 
on the subject and is bound to prove useful 
to all those working in the field of industrial 
labour. 

S. N. & 
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